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In This Issue 


t is readily apparent from the table of contents on the facing page that this is 

a special issue. The Lutheran Education Administrators Department (LEAD, 

pronounced LEED, not LED!) of the Lutheran Education Association has 

proposed both authors and topics. We have reason to thank them as you will 
see from reading the articles contained herein. 


The theme is change. 


Sound familiar? We are all awash in a sea . . . nay, a flood! . . . of changes that 
threaten not simply our well-being but our very professional sanity and life. 
Treading water may offer survival of sorts but not, what is that “in” word, 
proactive efforts. (Will we ever be delivered from jargon? Fortunately, the word 
is not unique to the Mother-of-All Jargons, the field of Education!) 


Productive coping in the face of change is really what this issue is all about. 
Courage, observational skills, perceptions, insights, and plain old creativity are 
shown in abundance. 


Urban, Suburban, Rural settings . . . all offer distinctive challenges much less 
the changing expectations of parents and that new bugaboo word, Accountability. 


We will not, as has been our custom, name specific names of authors in this 
introduction. Suffice it for our purposes to urge you to look at their places of 
service, their years of experience, and their commendable modesty (a common 
thread) for the validity of their observations. 


And please, please, please do not consider the challenge of change to be 
specific property of administrators. The best of them, and they are represented by 
the authors, simply clarify what all of us are experiencing. Learn from them and 
empathize. Administering schools is hard work! 


Above all, remember that Easter follows Lent! 


God bless. 
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Matters Of Opinion 


Wayne Lucht 


Best-laid Plans 


t was Robert Burns, wasn’t it, who in his mysterious language first coined the 

phrase that, “The best-laid plans of mice and men aft gang awry”? (My 

reference work of familiar phrases is not at hand. Therefore, the preceding is 
merely a rough recollection.) 

Whatever. 

All of us have experienced the sad truth of Burns’ observation to our chagrin 
and oft-times (“aft-times”?) in our bitter ruminations. What teacher has not had her 
superbly-planned, carefully thought through lesson projections rudely re-aligned by 
reality as her pupils all but yawned in her face? 

Or, you Directors of Christian Education, finding that imaginative programs 
you laid out simply consumed your potential users with apathy? 

Well-prepared sermons or hard-won choral or organ preparations barely 
acknowledged, if at all. Brilliant break-throughs in educational leadership coldly 
ignored by the faculty. Programs for congregational rejuvenation falling flat on 
their face. 

Add your own to this melancholy listing. 

Fortunately for me, and by God’s grace, I was delivered from these doleful 
thoughts as I worked through the weekly word acrostic puzzle in the Sunday paper 
and came across a delightful anecdote related by Sidney Harris. 

It seems Oscar Wilde was asked how one of his plays was faring on stage. He 
replied airily, “The play is a great success, but the audience is a failure.” 

Harris’ commentary was instructive. “His retort was part arrogance and part 
truth,” he said. 

Part arrogance. Now that really hurts! 

Applying these thoughts to the task of editing Lutheran Education as my tenure 
comes to a close with this volume creates the usual conflicting emotions and 
thoughts. 

Why was that superb issue coldly ignored by the readership? 

Why was that insightful article never commented on? 

Why was the overall use of the journal less than what one thought it should be? 

The truth of the matter lies partly on the other side, but not entirely. 
Unacknowledged good of a project may, at times, be laid at the door of schedules 
too jammed for such niceties of commendation. When the journal serves its 
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readership well, is not that the real test of its worth and not how loudly or how often 
... or ever, for that matter . . . it is praised? 

True enough. But there is yet another element of truth that must be heard and 
that is that perhaps the needs of its readership have become so diversified that 
servicing them through a single journal is simply unrealistic. 

It is this latter observation that this editor opts for. 

The enterprise called Lutheran education has emerged in recent times as a 
startlingly wide field with specialized activity becoming the norm. Does anyone 
go to a general practitioner anymore when orthopedic surgery is required? 

And so this argument can reasonably carry the day as one attempts to redesign 
how editorial services can in turn become specialized and diversified better to serve 
the constituency. Except for one thing. . . 

We still have to search out ways to overcome a sense of isolation or apartness 
from the general ministry. Lutheran classroom teachers, Lutheran DCE’s, Lutheran 
early childhood professionals, Lutheran musicians, Lutheran pastors . . . all are part 
of a great army of ministers who need to know about the others in the field and 
what special needs are being met in order that the effort become smooth-running 
and effective. 

It is true enough that the sense of isolation does not show itself on the local 
level except in a negative (translation: competitive) way. A broader vision of what 
the ministry is often-times has been sorely lacking as a lubricant for professional 
relationships that can become abrasive in the heat of the day. 

Whether this circumstance can be smoothed through the editorial enterprise 
may yet have to be tested. Specialized professional needs can be served, we think. 
Overall sense of ministry . . . morale-building, if you will or, better yet, vision 
clarification . . . may have to be aggressively explored in a publication not yet in 
existence. 


For your patience and patronage during these last ten 
years, however, we thank you. 
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I'd Really Rather Be An Administrator 


When I first became a principal of a Lutheran elementary school, it seemed that 
every principal I talked with about administrative issues added the phrase, “I’d 
really rather be teaching,” to the conversation. It appeared to me that very few of 
those administrators really enjoyed being a Lutheran principal or else it just wasn’t 
politically correct to admit that they enjoyed it! While I loved my eighteen years 
of teaching, I enjoy administration just as much and I’m always hoping to find a 
few administrators who will admit they like it, too. 

I would be the first to agree that the teachers in Lutheran schools are the single 
most important factor in the success of our schools. As one District executive said 
in a conference message to his teachers, “The heart of Lutheran education is the 
heart of the Lutheran teacher.” However, most of our wonderful teachers could do 
a better job if they had an effective, competent administrator managing the business 
of the school, enabling them to focus on the students and instruction. 

Many of our principals and directors teach at least part of the day. In almost 
all of those cases, when tasks need to be prioritized, the teaching comes before the 
administration of the school. One can hardly dispute that choice! However, the 
stress of always making the choice and the lack of time for administration doesn’t 
help the school, students, or teachers, and doesn’t provide much job satisfaction for 
the administrator. It is imperative that the administrator of any size school have at 
least 50% of every day for administrations and schools over 200 pupils should have 
full time administrators. 

In other instances, administrators were placed in the position of administrator 
because they had the most seniority on staff. Unfortunately, other than as a Music 
or Athletic Director, it is often the only way to move to a salary level that can 
support a family. Usually this situation begins as a one-year interim position that 
simply continues. This practice can lead to administrators who are not effective, 
who don’t enjoy their work, and who spend their entire careers wishing they were 
teaching. Both the school and the teachers should be wary of entering into this 
situation. Every effort should be made to provide financial incentives to good 
teachers so that they are able to remain in the classrooms of Lutheran schools if 
administration isn’t their talent. 

Finally, administrators who do not have appropriate credentials often do not 
have the knowledge or skill to do an effective job. It is essential that administrators 
have state certification or the equivalent education. Simply possessing a master’s 
degree in education does not provide the base of information in school law, finance, 
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human relations, personnel issues, etc. that is needed for administration. As we 
encourage more of our teachers to obtain master’s degrees, it would also be 
important for administrators to continue their education to the level of Certificate 
of Advanced Studies or Educational Specialist and also seek state superintendent’s 
endorsements. Many of our Concordia University System institutions offer these 
degree and certification programs. It would be a great model if more of our district 
education executives held earned doctorates in education. 

National Lutheran Administrators Academies sponsored by the Lutheran 
Education Association have provided an opportunity for Lutheran administrators 
to share successes and frustrations. The Academies can be scheduled in any district 
and address issues pertinent to early childhood, elementary, and high school 
administrators. The interactive model allows the participants to address situations 
and solve problems with others, along with some opportunities for mentoring from 
more experienced administrators. Communication, relationships, management, 
change, diversity, etc. are addressed within a Christian perspective. Administration 
is often a lonely position and the NLAA provides some needed networking and 
support. Sharing joys, as well as concerns, with other administrators diminishes the 
sense of isolation and develops more positive attitudes. 

Perhaps beginning with people who have interest and aptitude for the position 
and then adding sufficient time, appropriate education, and participation in the 
NLAA will produce more administrators who experience joy and satisfaction in 
their service. 

Finally, we need more administrators who share the joy of their position. It is 
a perfect position for someone who enjoys a diverse day, likes people, loves to 
communicate, and thrives on change and challenge. Administration is invigorating 
and interesting. There is more opportunity of increased involvement in the total 
church program and a heightened sense of ministry. There is every reason for our 
students, parents, and teachers to know that we are excited about our calling. They 
need to hear us say, “I’d really rather be an administrator!”+ 


Melba J. Hanssen is principal of St. Paul Lutheran School in Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 


There is no exercise better for the heart than reaching out and lifting people up. 


Author Unknown 
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The Lutheran Interparish School 





he interparish school, also know as an association or consolidated school, 

has been described as “a very different animal” when compared to the more 

common congregation-based parish school. Many of the most challenging 
aspects of any Lutheran school are multiplied and complicated in proportion to the 
number of congregations that own and operate an association school. Likewise, 
however, many of their greatest blessing are multiplied through the many gifts of 
the congregations and the people who work in and with these schools. 

Of the estimated 1000 Lutheran elementary schools in the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, approximately 70 of them can be described as interparish or 
association schools. An association school is defined as an elementary school 
having grades within the range of preschool through eighth grade that is owned and 
or operated by more than one congregation. The study does not include high 
schools, free-standing preschools or schools providing special education services 
to children, such as Bethesda in Watertown, Wisconsin and Lutheran Special 
Education Ministries of Detroit, Michigan. 

Twenty-two of the Synod’s 35 Districts have association schools; seventeen 
having 1-4 schools, three with 5-8 schools and two having 9-10 schools. Most of 
the Districts with interparish schools are in the mid-west. This may be because of 
the high total number of Lutheran schools in this region, many of which were 
smaller schools that eventually consolidated. 

The average association school has 177 students in Kindergarten through grade 
eight with nine on the teaching staff. It is operated on the average by 3.3 
congregations either at an ownership or supporting level and has an 11.6 member 
Board of Directors. The average annual tuition is $966 per year for member 
students and $1,571 per year for non-member students. The school’s annual budget 
averages $482,135 translating into a per student cost of $2,435. It is also noted that 
64% of the administrators also teach an average of 55% of the day. 

The number of congregations having membership in an association school 
ranges from two (it wouldn’t be an association without at least two) to as many as 
26. (This school also supports a high school, so this number gives a false 


Andy Novy, a 1984 graduate of St. John's College, Winfield, KS, holds an M.Ed. from Concordia, 
Seward. He was the administrator at the Lutheran Interparish School in Williamsburg, IA from 1989- 
96, and currently serves as administrator at Trinity Lutheran Church & School, Delray Beach, 
Florida. 
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impression of how many actually support the elementary school). It is believed 
that the more congregations in the association, the more diluted the commitment of 
the congregation to the school since it becomes more difficult for a congregation 
to see the school as their own. 

Each of the member congregations in an association school will have differing 
levels of ownership. This may be based on the location of the church to the school, 
the amount of money paid to the school by the congregation, the number of member 
children attending the school, the level of involvement by the pastors in the school, 
or the general support of the members of the congregation. Any or all of these 
factors will add to the already complicated task of the administrator to “keep it all 
together.” While the purpose of this study is not to question the doctrine and 
practice of the congregations that have schools, it should be noted that some of the 
difficulties found in the association school are directly connected to differences 
found between the congregations themselves. A congregation with a very 
conservative view of worship practice may have difficulty accepting the Chapel 
worship format while another congregation will see it as quite acceptable. The 
school thus gets dragged into a controversy not its own. Members who are 
marginally supportive of the school will see the school as the center of the problem 
when in fact the problem is from within the congregation. This also has a most 
dramatic effect on the sense of ownership felt by a congregation. 

What’s in aname? Most interparish schools have names that are hybrids of the 
two congregations’ names, i.e. Trinity-St. Paul Lutheran School. This works very 
well with two congregations and has a positive effect on the “ownership” attitude 
of the congregations; they both see their name on the sign and tend to feel that they 
added to their own ministry rather than “gave up” something to form the school. 
Other names incorporate the name of the town such as Happyville Lutheran School 
which is fine when identifying the location and type of school but lacks the identity 
of a church’s name which should be important to a Lutheran school. Concordia 
Lutheran School seems to be the most appropriate name for a school made up of 
many congregations. The harmony, common goals and attitudes needed for a 
school to succeed and flourish are exemplified in the name Concordia. 

Multiple campuses are common and offer some of the most challenging aspects 
of the association school. It is common that the principal also teaches at least some 
portion of the day, up to full-time, which makes it difficult enough to give adequate 
attention to administrative duties. When two or three campuses are involved, 
students and teachers spread over several miles distance, the administrator’s job 
becomes that much more complicated. Teacher evaluation and support and student 
observation and discipline too often go unattended or, at the very least, are done 
inadequately and are, therefore, unproductive. 

Teachers in a single parish school usually hold membership at that 
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congregation. Often times they assume duties such as Sunday School 
superintendent or teacher, choir director, or youth leader. Likewise the teacher at 
the association school may be assigned to a congregation for similar duties. 
However, the challenge comes when different congregations have different needs 
that should be compatible with the talents and gifts of the teacher. An additional 
complication is the fact that all of the congregations in the association may have 
similar needs with a limited number of teachers to go around. The question of who 
“owns” whom is a unique characteristic of the association school. 

With all the many challenges faced by the association school, there are as many 
blessings. The coming together of two or more congregations may well be the only 
way a school can exist in the face of financial challenges and teacher shortages. 
The combined resources assure the continuation of a Lutheran school ministry. 
Association schools are believed to be more efficient--they get more “bang for the 
buck.” The combining of two or three schools in close proximity to each other 
allows for expanded curriculum options, an athletic program that may not exist in 
a smaller school, and the mutual support of many workers in one place with the 
same mission and focus. 

An existing school struggling to survive, for any number of reasons, should 
consider the formation of an association school by joining forces with another 
existing school or a congregation interested in expanding their parish education 
offerings with a Lutheran school. It is not uncommon to find a congregation who 
never had a school to be cooperating with fellow congregation in the development 
of a school system. 

Any Lutheran school has its many challenges and blessings. The association 
school is no different. It is simply another way of addressing the Great Commission 
set forth by our Lord.# 


66 B46 ome 


If you have your sight, you are blessed. If you have insight, you are a thousand 
times blessed. 


Bits & Pieces, Vol. M/No. 1D 
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y pastor and I were struggling to help a family deal with an emotionally 

disturbed child. As we weighed the options available--counselors, 

social service agencies, the hospital, and even the police--Pastor asked 
a telling question, “What would we have done twenty years ago?” We realized our 
options and responses would have been very different. It is clear that the role of 
Lutheran school administrators is undergoing change as rapidly as the children, 
schools, churches and communities they serve. The following are just a few of the 
ways this changing role is evident. 


Complexity 


The world has become more complex and so has the task of administering 
Lutheran schools. As our pool of knowledge about children, parents, families, and 
people in general has grown, so has the number of choices we can use in attempting 
to meet their needs. The more the choices, the more opportunities there are for 
success. . .and for failure. At the same time, many of the simple, practical, and 
time-honored responses of past years are no longer available to us. The Lutheran 
school administrator must sort through this maze of choices, analyze them, and 
choose. The choice cannot be based solely on pragmatism but on the best interests 
of all involved and the timeless authority of God’s Word. 


Leadership Style 


How the choices are made is also changing. Top-down leadership was effective 
once in schools, churches and society because trust predominated, societal roles 
were more clear-cut and positions of authority were generally accorded 
unquestioned acceptance. 

Schools and society have changed. Now some of the cynicism and doubt that 
are often found in public school settings has impacted the Lutheran school 
community. Tuition-paying parents take on the role of “consumers,” expecting 
value for their dollars, the right to critique practices and opportunities to play a 
more active role in decision-making. The acceptance of the authority that came 
with a title is no longer a given. Female teachers and staff are rightfully being 
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accepted on an equal footing with their male counterparts. And all teachers are 
viewing themselves as professionals and are expecting to be treated as such. 

These changes within schools and the society have forced a change in 
administrative style that has the potential to produce many positive results. 
Lutheran school administrators have begun to reflect trends in the business 
community and the public sector and are adopting a facilitating leadership style. 
Teachers and other staff are sharing greater responsibility for decision-making. 
Parents are being given greater opportunities for input on everything from dress- 
codes to curricula. Even students are being consulted on some issues that directly 
impact them. In the process, people are taking greater ownership in both the 
decisions made and the processes that brought them about. 


Teacher/Principal 


Many Lutheran schools are growing. As a result, many school administrators 
are full-time administrators and are relinquishing the classroom responsibilities that 
accompanied the role of teacher/principal. While this may seem a welcome relief 
to the administrator, there may be something lost when schools are being run by 
men and women who no longer are “in the trenches,” experiencing day-to-day 
ministry to children in the classroom. 


Leading For Change 


Competition for students is tough. Parents sending their children to Lutheran 
schools are not satisfied to support a school that does things the same way they did 
20 or 30 years ago. Now more than any time in the past, Lutheran schools are 
expected to be examining their ministries, recognizing needs, and responding with 
new and improved methods and programs. It is now the responsibility of the school 
administrator to guide the school through the maze of options and the trauma of 
change. All this must be done without undermining the traditional excellence of 
Lutheran schools and without jeopardizing congregational trust and support. 


Goodbye To The Good OI’ Boys 


The role of Lutheran school administrator is less and less the domain of males. 
The amazing growth of early childhood programs, the shortage of qualified males, 
and the recognition that there are many capable women leaders in our midst have 
all caused the percentage of female administrators to increase. The means of 
networking and support among school administrators must change so that all can 
share and learn together. 
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For years, the role of the Lutheran school was clear. However, as new ideas 
bombard our schools at an ever increasing pace, the opportunities to lose focus 
multiply. The administrator has a vital responsibility to remind everyone--students, 
parents, teachers, staff and congregation--what Lutheran schools are all about. 
Planting and nurturing faith in Jesus Christ must ever remain front and center. It 
is the school administrator’s foremost job to insure that every policy and every 
practice, every class taught and every meeting held clearly demonstrate that we are 
all about “Celebrating God’s Love” as we “Share The Caring Christ.” + 


Robert C. Boyd is principal of Zion Lutheran School, Lincoln, Illinois. 
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The Changing Role Of The Lutheran School Administrator 


f you ever go into one of our older Lutheran school buildings, those with two 

floors or more, you might have trouble finding the office. Unless there has 

been an addition or renovation, the office is probably on the second floor, 
maybe even a half level up from there. The room there at the top of the stairs is 
usually small with barely enough room for one desk, let alone provision for a 
secretary. This tells us about the role of the school’s administrator thirty or more 
years ago. He, and it was invariably a he, had a full teaching load and was the lead 
teacher on the staff. But leader? It was more likely that all the teachers did their 
own thing, and the administrator was the manager. 

Have things changed? Some! More buildings are on a single floor, and the 
office is right there inside the front door. Older buildings have been renovated, and 
the office is in a more accessible location. How about the role of the administrator? 
Is ita she? Is her or his office just easier to find and that’s it? Or is there more to 
it? There are still a mountain of managerial tasks that must be done, but in my 
judgment, the most significant change in the role of the Lutheran school 
administrator in the last generation is that today she or he must be a leader. 

Improvements in education have always been touted. Often our Lutheran 
school mode of operation was simply to keep doing it the same way because 
everyone else came back to the tried and true. We recognize that it is not happening 
that way anymore. Education may reach out to the cutting edge and then back off 
from the extreme approaches, but it never goes all the way back. Example: Whole 
Language. Many educators jumped in with both feet but found it wasn’t a panacea. 
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We have learned, however, that there was great validity in some of its principles, 
and have incorporated the good whole language concepts into our programs. 


The Lutheran school administrator of today bears the responsibility to lead, to: 


+ Interpret the Lutheran school program as ministry. 


+ Be aware and keep the teaching staff abreast of improvements in education; 
provide staff development opportunities. 


+ See to it that the needs of all students are met. This may mean initiating and 
supervising adaptive teaching methods. 


+ Initiate and supervise curriculum study. 
+ Search for the best methods and sources for funding the program. 
+ Model and motivate the expanded use of technology. 


+ Be cognizant of the expectations of parents and the supporting 
congregation(s). 


+ Communicate: keep parents informed, keep the board involved and informed, 
keep the congregation(s) informed. 


+ Be cheerleader for the school and Lutheran education. 
+ Initiate and supervise evaluation of the program; foster improvement. 
+ Pray: for yourself, your staff, your students, and their families. 


The office may still be at the top of the stairs, but the role of the administrator 


must not still be there. She or he must be the person who, as the following three 
quotes say, leads. I’m not sure of the source for the first, but the second comes 
from Peter Drucker, and the third from Stephen Covey. 
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1. “Equip; don’t rescue!” 


2. “Management is doing things right; leadership is doing the right things.” 
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3. “The leader is the one who climbs the tallest tree, surveys the entire 
situation, and yells (down to those cutting with the machetes), 
“Wrong jungle!’” 


May God give us the vision, the energy, and the guidance to be this kind of leader.+ 


Clifford Dietrich is Superintendent of the Lutheran Association for Elementary Education in Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana. 
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The Changing Role The Of Lutheran School Administrator 
The Administrator As Financial Officer 


ouldn’t it be wonderful if your school board/church council would say, 
“Bob, you run the school program and let us worry about the budget, 
fund raising, and the total financial situation of the school.” 


There are still some schools where that philosophy and practice is in operation. 
However, school funding has changed, is changing, and will continue to change. The 
administrator as the chief financial officer will eventually happen in all schools, and 
it is already happening very drastically in some places! 

This doesn’t mean church leaders and school board members won’t be involved 
or take a major role. It does mean that the leadership and visionary direction for 
school financing will be coming, more than ever, from the school office. 


Whether we (administrators) like it or not, 
Whether we are prepared for it or not, 
Whether we have time for it or not. 


The financial operation and the funding of the school is and will be more of our 
direct responsibilities. For many of us this time has long since arrived. 

All of the dreams and visions for our schools (upgrading or adding to the 
facilities, expanding major curriculum programs, increasing salaries, adding staff 
members, and meeting budgets, etc.) depends on money. What is the role of the 
administrator in not only maintaining current funding levels but locating new streams 
of income? 
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There are choices: 


6. 


Advocate, communicate, inform the school board/congregation of the 
changing financial picture and stir them into more ownership and 
involvement. 


. Organize, train and empower special funding committees of the school 


constituents to /ocate additional financial resources. 


Budget for an additional staff member (part/full time) who becomes the 
development director/business manager for the school/church.* 


. Assume the funding hat yourself (many are already doing that) by changing 


your daily schedule, making funding a major priority. 


. Research other successfully funded schools, attend development workshops, 


and become familiar with current financial materials. 


Hire funding consultants who give advice and direction. 


*This view is growing very rapidly across the country and already dozens of 
school/congregations have filled this position. It is the direction of the future. 


The late college basketball coach of North Carolina State, Jim Valvano once said, 
“Always be in a position for victory.” Whether your school is urban, rural, suburban; 
black or white, big or small; if the financial situation hasn’t changed it will definitely 
change in the future. Funding is one of the main issues that must be addressed. Start 
preparing for it now! 


How? 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4, 
5, 


6. 


Be more open about the coming change and change with it. 
Accept the realization that congregational support will plateau or decline. 
Appreciate past strong congregational support and understand that it may not 
be there in the future; move on with a new funding model. 
Don’t undervalue the quality of your school. Raise the tuition. 
Set the tuition at the actual cost of educating a child, especially for non- 
members. 
Be more confident that your school can raise additional revenues to meet 
budget demands. 


7. Aggressively solicit scholarship money for those that can’t afford the tuition. 
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8. Add to your data base of those school “friends” who support the school’s 
mission by gathering their names, address and phone numbers. 
9. Send out an annual appeal to your “friends” asking for direct support. 
10. Begin an Endowment Fund. 
11. Contact the district office or synod for planned giving strategy to prepare for 
future income. 
12. Research the possible /ocal businesses and corporations for grants. 


As you view your role as the financial officer remember the old quote, “The 
situation may be totally impossible. . . but not serious.” + 


Robert Rogalski is the Executive Director of Martin Luther School Assn. in Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Terry L. Schmidt 


Change In Parental Expectations/Accountability 


Change is one of a declining number of elements that might be considered a 
constant in today’s world. Changes in American society, the family structure and 
people’s perceptions of the church and Christian day school present stimulating 
challenges and exciting opportunities for Lutheran school administrators today. 
The vision and leadership that is exhibited by Lutheran school administrators as 
they face the challenges presented by a changing world will certainly have a 
dramatic impact on the effectiveness of our Lutheran schools as we enter a new 
century. 

In my role as a Lutheran educator, one of the greatest areas of change that I 
have observed can be found in the area of parental expectations for our schools. 
One generation ago, parental expectations for Lutheran schools were relatively 
simple: 


1. Provide a school where children can receive thorough training in the four 
R’s; Reading, WRiting, ARithmetic, and Religion. 


2. Administer high standards of discipline throughout the school so that 
learning can take place. 


Today, parental expectations for our Lutheran schools have changed 
dramatically. As the pace of family life quickened and the structure of the family 
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changed, the demand for services never before thought possible in our schools has 
become a reality. Over the past two years, through a careful study of enrollment 
applications and documentation of conversations with parents during entrance 
meetings, I have been able to categorize parental expectations for my school into 
the following headings: 


Convenience 

Affordability 

Quality in educational programs 
Variety in extracurricular programs 
Student success 

Assistance in faith development 


Nn WND 


Every one of these expectations requires planning and programming that may 
change the standard operating procedures that we used in our Lutheran schools as 
recently as one generation ago. 

A second area that has changed dramatically in that past generation is overall 
accountability for the school program. Today, Lutheran school administrators are 
held accountable for many things they never had to deal with one generation ago. 

The collection of tuition and fees has become a major undertaking for most 
Lutheran school offices. The school administrator is responsible to see that fees are 
paid and collected in an orderly fashion. Usually, the principal is accountable to the 
congregation and board of education for all receipts and expenditures made by the 
school office. This has not changed from the previous generation. But the addition 
of many new programs and services has complicated the fee collection process. 
Programs like hot lunch, extended care and summer school programs add to the 
principal’s burden of financial accountability. Technology can provide great 
assistance in the management of accounts and fees although schools may be unable 
or unwilling to take the steps that are necessary to implement the technology that 
assists with this task. 

Compliance with local, state and national mandates for health and safety has 
added to the administrator’s burden of accountability. At the risk of substantial 
fines, schools must comply with recently mandated AHERA and OHSA standards. 
Criminal background checks are suggested for all new employees. Participation in 
any government program requires extensive accountability. Administrators must 
be certain that their school complies with all community standards regarding fire 
and tornado emergency procedures. Principals must be certain that government 
notifications are properly posted, there is no lead in the plumbing and that the 
building is accessible to the handicapped. All of these responsibilities and many 
others require vigilance and a time commitment that simply was not demanded one 
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generation ago. 

Despite the demands placed on Lutheran school administrators today, our 
opportunities for ministry and mission have never been greater. In an American 
culture that seems to be trying to lead our children and families away from God and 
the church, Lutheran schools can serve as a “Beacon of Light” reaching out into the 
community with the love of Jesus. 

To busy families attempting to climb the ladder of material success the school 
can provide support and guidance from God’s Word. 

To the growing number of non-Christian families who are attracted to our 
schools because of the quality of our educational programs we can provide direction 
to the only true source of eternal salvation, Jesus Christ. 

To the increasing number of children and adults who have experienced death, 
divorce or separation we can provide prayer support and an understanding ear. 

To the children of abuse or neglect that so frequently attend our school we can 
provide a stable environment enriched with the compassion of caring Christian 
teachers. 

God continues to present leaders in Lutheran education with windows of 
opportunity to share His love with the families we serve. It is my prayer that in our 
rapidly changing world, Lutheran school administrators continue to courageously 
proclaim the Good News of eternal salvation to the children and families they 
serve.t 


Terry Schmidt is principal of Our Redeemer Lutheran School in Wauwatosa, Wisconsin.. 


Melba J. Hanssen 


The Suburban Administrator 
Schools in suburban communities located relatively far away from a large city 
may function much like those in rural areas. Older suburbs may have populations, 
and schools that are urban in character. In this article, the suburbs are defined as 


rapidly growing areas, with professional, middle class families. 


Smart Shoppers 
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he parent of a perspective student enters the administrator’s office of a 

suburban Lutheran school with hands full of brochures and information 

from other schools in the area, including other neighboring Lutheran 
schools. The close proximity of many schools, both public and non-public, make 
comparison shopping easy. Suburban parents want to find the best school for their 
children and their search is organized and comprehensive. They live in a 
neighborhood where other parents have purchased homes based on the status of the 
local public school district. 

The questions directed to the administrator are generally the same: What is your 
curriculum? How do your test scores compare to other schools? Are your students 
successful in high school? Are you accredited? Is there after-school care, bus 
service, etc.? What extracurricular activities are available? How is religion taught? 

The appointment with the administrator is about the midpoint of three to five 
contacts before the family makes the decision to enroll their children. The first 
contact is usually a telephone call with the school secretary answering some 
questions and then transferring the call to the administrator. The next contact is a 
mailing sent to the family. Receipt of the mailing is followed by a phone call with 
more questions and the request for an appointment to meet with the administrator 
in order to tour the facility. Additional contacts may include more phone calls, a 
request to visit a certain classroom, and another tour of the school with the child or 
the absent spouse. 

The administrator is expected to be available for these contacts. It is important 
that he/she has the writing skills necessary to produce attractive brochures or 
documents to send to these parents. It is also important that the administrator be 
professional in appearance yet warm and caring. The ability to articulate the 
purpose and programs of the school is essential. The administrator needs to prepare 
the school secretary and the teachers for critical appraisal from suburban parents. 


High Expectations 


The critical appraisal continues after the family is enrolled in school. Suburban 
parents are surrounded by other families who have made the same search for the 
“right” school and comparisons are constant. Programs such as technology and 
enrichment seem to be the most scrutinized and discussed. 

There is a high expectation for service from the school office and teachers. The 
school secretary becomes involved in delivering messages and arranging after- 
school care for over-scheduled parents. The suburban parents are quick to call 
teachers or request appointments to address perceived problems. Administrators 
often need to be buffers between the teacher and parents when parent demands 
become too great. 
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Effective communication is simply assumed by suburban parents. They live in 
a world of fax machines, answering machines, voice mail, e-mails, and secretaries. 
They expect the administrator to be equally well equipped. They depend on school 
newspapers and mailings for information about activities and programs and look to 
the administrator for well-written materials. Frequently, caregivers and nannies are 
part of the communication network. Increasingly, communication is challenged by 
language barriers. Suburban Lutheran schools are attracting Asian and Hispanic 
students whose parents or caregivers are not fluent in English. Calling for a parent 
to pick upa sick child is often an adventure for the suburban administrator who may 
speak to an answering machine, a secretary, and/or a non English speaking 
grandmother before reaching a parent who in turn is reluctant to leave an important 
meeting to pick up the child! 


Fast Track 


The educational background and career path of the suburban parent demand an 
administrator who is well prepared and confident. As one principal succinctly 
stated, “They all went to school for a long time so they think they know how to run 
a school.” These parents are wonderful resources for school boards and PTL’s 
because they bring backgrounds in medicine, law, finance, etc. and can be 
extremely helpful to an administrator. However, these well-educated parents are 
often very specialized in their field and sometimes have little knowledge of child 
development or age appropriate practices. The administrator must have tact and 
patience in order to channel the gifts and talents of these parents to meet the needs 
of the school and students. 

Suburban families often keep hectic schedules. One or both parents may travel 
frequently as part of their job demands. Students are usually enrolled in ballet, 
swimming, soccer, orchestra, etc. Family vacations are frequent, sometimes 
occurring during school breaks, but often are scheduled when parents are available. 
Sometimes patience is short and administrators are pressured to find a quick-fix to 
student needs or conflicts. 


The Gospel Message 


The opportunity for ministry by the administrator of a suburban Lutheran 
school is tremendous. While these families often appear to have everything in 
terms of financial and educational opportunities, their world is fast-paced and 
competitive. The peace and hope of the Gospel is needed for both the children and 
parents. As “Smart Shoppers” they have sensed that beyond the high test scores 
and after-school care, Lutheran schools have a message of love and an atmosphere 
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of care that is essential for their child. Sensitive administrators who are able to see 
beyond the suburban expectations and fast pace are often in the right place, at the 
right time, to proclaim the Gospel message when it is most needed! + 


Melba Hanssen is principal of St. Paul Lutheran School in Mt. Prospect, Illinois 
e22B@doee 
Roy Siefker 
What Makes An “Urban” School? 


highly respected urban Lutheran school administrator has been quoted as 

saying “You can’t define urban education, but you know it when you’re 

in it!” This may be the best definition we can find for Lutheran “urban 
ministry,” or any of the other titles we may have assigned to this ministry over the 
years. 

Our image of urban Lutheran education is varied. Low income, high crime rate, 
poor academic standards (in both the public and Lutheran schools), a high number 
of “sinners,” inadequate facilities, poor teachers (both in quality of teaching and 
financial remuneration), a high number of “uneducated” parents, a high percentage 
of African-American students--all may be “images” of urban Lutheran education. 

Inreality, some of these qualities may apply to some urban schools, but may not 
at all be applicable to other urban situations. Still other factors may more 
accurately describe some rural or suburban situations, and not really describe an 
“urban” situation at all. 

The reality is that urban education is not based on these “images.” Rather, 
urban education is education in larger urban centers where there is diversity with 
extremes. Urban education is a more intense, “in your face” situation. 

The diversity may include diverse economic backgrounds. It may include 
ethnic diversity. It may include diversity in education of parents and guardians. 

The intensity comes from the far-reaching results of decisions made by urban 
students. While students are faced with making the same basic decisions which 
every young person must make, the results of those decisions may be much more 
far-reaching. When one student decides to “hang with the wrong crowd,” 
consequences result. The student gets into trouble. However, in an urban situation, 
when a student decides to “hang with the wrong crowd,” the resulting consequence 
may be a bullet in the head. A decision to have sex may result in an unplanned 
pregnancy in a non-urban situation, but may also result in an extremely high 
possibility of becoming HIV positive in an urban situation. Similar situations-- 
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more intense results. Fewer trained and committed leaders in a congregation may 
be attempting to carry on a school ministry which clearly needs to be expanded to 
serve more people. A city’s economic, racial, or governmental “stresses” may be 
reflected and experienced by the city’s general population (society) and the local 
congregation and school (institution). 

In some urban situations, the intensity of decision-making may result from 
specific factors related to larger urban centers: prevalence of gangs or drug use; fear 
of “being out in the neighborhood” due to crime, high number of single-parent and 
non-traditional families; the need to “act tough.” 

So what is urban education? Any or all of the above. Intense, yes, but highly- 
rewarding ministry! 


“You can’t define urban education, but you know it when you're in it.” 
Urban Concerns 


Here is a list of concerns for our urban schools, identified by a “think tank” of 
urban Lutheran administrators, gathered at the synodical office recently: 


More needs, but less money support by congregations, by districts and synod. 
A need to increase the evangelism emphasis in our urban schools. 
A need to build support (time, people, other resources) for our urban schools. 


Dealing with ineffective staff; providing inservice training; finding qualified 
synodical and non-synodical teachers. 


Combatting feelings of loneliness (providing networking for urban workers, 
developing “community”. 


Working to make our urban schools and churches “inclusive.” 
Developing strong vision and mission within our urban schools. 


Providing opportunities for cultural and/or economic transitions in our urban 
ministry areas.¢ 


Roy Siefker is the principal of Detroit Urban Lutheran School. 
-- eo0a@aoee 
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Robert D. Brauer 


Change In The Rural Setting 


eaching and working at Lutheran schools in rural Nebraska has been very 

rewarding for the past seventeen years. It has been my experience that the 

majority of a rural congregation’s members are supportive of and involved 
in the church’s school. This inclusion of the school as an extension of the church 
and community has lead to a rich history of Lutheran education in rural Nebraska 
with many of these rural Lutheran schools surpassing their one hundredth birthdays. 
But it is this very tradition and familiarity that, I believe, may lead some members 
within rural churches to take their Christ centered schools for granted. 

Devaluing or taking for granted the Christ centered nature of Lutheran schools 
is one of the challenges Lutheran congregations in rural areas must face. An 
example of this challenge can be seen in the generally advantageous close 
relationship many rural Lutheran schools share with their community’s public 
schools. Though this close relationship should be continually fostered, when the 
children at a Lutheran school participate in public school title programs, sports 
activities, and bussing services; and/or when the majority of a public school’s 
teachers are Christian; and/or when there is excellent comunication between a 
Lutheran school and its public school; then a mistaken impression may be formed 
that the public school is not much different from the Lutheran school. 

Some Lutheran school parents mistakenly believe that when a problem or 
concern arises they can transfer their children to the public school with little or no 
adverse effects. Problems such as personality conflicts, sports participation, 
transportation, and use of technology are valid concerns that Lutheran schools need 
to address. But parents must see that the public school is not and can not be Christ 
centered. 

It is therefore the responsibility of Lutheran educators and congregations in 
rural areas--as well as throughout the world--to hold high the cross, and to remind 
our communities that an education where Jesus Christ is the center of the 
curriculum is of paramount importance to the lives and souls of its children. We 
must declare as Luther did that “When schools prosper the Church remains 
righteous and her doctrine pure. . . Young pupils and students are the seed and 
source of the Church. If we were dead, whence would come our successors, if not 
from the schools? For the sake of the Church we must have and maintain Christian 
schools.” (Painter, p. 133) Painter, F.V.N., Luther On Education, CPH, St. Louis. 


Robert Brauer is principal of St. Paul Lutheran School in Utica, Nebraska. 
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Ruth Colross 


The Female Administrator 





After 12 years of being a single female teaching in the classrooms of Lutheran 
schools, each year with a ten month contract and the financial reality of finding 
summer employment, I began to plan how I could afford to continue a ministry in 
Lutheran education. AsI pondered the situation, I realized that, besides teaching a 
variety of grade levels, other people had pointed out some leadership qualities. A 
kind, supportive, and open-minded male principal chose to “groom” me for 
administration. He spent a lot of time talking about the role of administrator and 
gave me the specific task of Transportation Director. I was responsible for 
developing the bus routes, hiring the drivers, maintaining the buses, etc. The bulk 
of this job was to be done in the summer which meant! would need a twelve contract 
rather than a ten month. A twelve month contract subject to renewal was approved 
by the Voters. 

At the time I perceived that more effort, more rationale, more persuasion was 
needed in order for a female to get a twelve month contract than for a male to be a 
“called worker.” My experience was that “called workers” were paid for twelve 
months and were generally assigned to be the youth director, athletic director, or 
some type of assistant director with a tenured call. As I reflect on how those 
distinctions were made, I vividly recall that the principals with whom I worked 
viewed and treated me with respect and equality. The problem seemed to be in 
educating the congregation that there were women who were capable and interested 
in areas of administrative ministry. 

The perception that women taught to provide a second income and to have the 
summers with their children was well ingrained at the time I was facing the question 
of how do I stay in Lutheran education. However, the congregation was open to 
recognizing that women are capable, can be in responsible positions, and some want 
to work for twelve months. It was a matter of informing them of the needs of the 
school and the abilities of the female. After serving as Transportation Director and 
acting principal when the principal was out of the building, I realized that I felt the 
Lord was leading me to further pursue the area of administration. 

As I reflected on the situation, I decided that not only would I feel more prepared 
for the task of adminstrator, but I woud be perceived as more competent if I would 
get my Masters degree in Administration and Supervision. When! completed my 
degree, I spoke with the District Education Executive and found him to be very 





Ruth Colross is principal of St. Paul's Lutheran School in Glen Burnie, Maryland. 
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supportive and encouraging although at that time he did not sense an openness to 
female administrators by the pastors whose churches needed a principal. One 
congregation did contact me to see if I was interested in being considered for the 
position of principal. I was very interested. However, the congregation chose 
someone else--a male with less teaching experience and no degree or experience in 
administration. I truly wanted to serve and use what I had learned rather than sit and 
wait for the LCMS to change. 

I looked to the public school where I knew there was an openness to women 
serving as administrators, but I wasn’t sure if that was where I wanted to serve. I 
chose not to sign my contract at the Lutheran school, completed the appropriate 
Lutheran educator forms and sent my name to the several districts and then found a 
teaching job in the public system. My goal was to be an administrator and I was 
trying to make myself available to accomplish that goal in the environment that 
would accept me in that role. My first choice was to be in Lutheran schools, but if 
they were not open to a female as administrator, I would go where I could use and 
develop my administrative skills and find a new way to serve in the church. 

I taught in the public school for one year when I was contacted by a congregation 
where I had previously taught. I was placed on their call list and was selected by the 
congregation even though all of the other candidates were males. According to the 
minutes of the call meeting, there was some question about whether a female can be 
“called.” I don’t know who posed those questions nor who answered them, but I do 
know that I was selected, called and given the title of Minister of Education. I have 
been serving in that role for eight years and have found that particular question has 
never arisen again. 

I doubt that I would have been called by this congregations if I had not been a 
known quantity. I was well known by the teaching staff, the pastor, and the president 
of the congregation. I was also the only person on the list with a Master’s degree in 
Administration and Supervision beside having sixteen years of teaching experience 
in grade six and below. The other candidates had teaching experience in grade seven 
and up. At the time, this congregation’s school was PK through grade six. I believe 
the congregation chose to look at qualities and credentials and not gender. 

The past eight years as Minister of Education have been a very positive 
experience and the issue of being a female administrator has not really been an issue- 
-except perhaps, at first, with the “called male staff.” From my point of view there 
seemed to be, in most of the congregations I served, a certain “understanding” 
between the called male principal and the called male staff. They were “called” and 
somehow that often translated to “I don’t have to be accountable to anyone and to ask 
me to do so is to say you don’t trust me.” 

[had problems with the attitude that male teachers were paid and working for the 
summer, but had no hours and no accountability for their time. It simply made sense 
to me that there should be communication of expectations of hours, productiveness, 
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and professional growth. As I implemented policies and procedures (i.e. teachers 
need to be in the building from 9:00 a.m. until 3:00 p.m. on pre-session work days, 
staff development days, etc.) There was resistance particularly from the male staff. 
I don’t know if the same resistance would have occurred if a male principal would 
have done the same thing. Is it a “good ole boy” understanding or is the issue that 
some administrators feel accountability is not an important issue? 

I feel respected by the congregation and the parents where | currently serve. I 
attribute that in part to the fact that I was preceded by very fine female lay leaders. 
They took on the tasks because they wanted to serve the church and not to prove that 
a woman could do it. This congregation expects me to do the same tasks that the 
previous male administrator did with perhaps the exception of some manual labor. 
When the administrator is a male the congregation may not make the effort to provide 
manual labor for tasks such as unloading shipments of books, moving furniture, 
cleaning bathrooms, shoveling snow, etc. 

Perhaps the male is expected to do those things or maybe the male principal just 
does them so they get done. The congregation does not expect the female 
administrator to do those tasks and is usually motivated to provide the manual labor 
if she is seen doing some of those things. 

Manual labor is not the task of any administrator and it is not a good use of the 
administrator’s gifts to get into the habit of being the person that the congregation 
relies upon to complete those tasks. There is less chance of that happening when the 
administrator is a female. 

One obstacle that I have encountered occurs when | am in a situation with other 
males administrators who are from an area that is more entrenched in the traditions 
of LCMS than my “salt water” district. The male administrators in the Baltimore 
area have always been accepting, affirming and true partners in ministry. On 
occasion, I have met with male administrators from other parts of the country. They 
seem to lack an awareness that females are administrators, and that they are also 
competent and talented. Some seem to look at the female administrator as a rare 
phenomenon rather than someone who walks in the same shoes they do. However, 
once a female administrator can “prove” herself, acceptance and respect follow. 

The idea that perhaps female administrators are not quite as able to give what it 
takes seems to be indicated by the reality that most female administrators get into 
adminstration by being an “acting principal” first. Very few are placed on call lists. 
Some misconceptions still exist about the commitment of a female administrator to 
her “call.” Recently, a fellow female administrator shared with me that when she was 
being interviewed by an officer in the congregation, he asked how her children would 
feel about her taking on this job. Would a male administrator be asked that? I 
experienced a surprising comment from a very close friend who is extremely 
supportive of female administrators and female leaders. Her congregation’s school 
is planning a major building program and also seeking a principal. She commented 
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that she did not know if a female administrator would be a good idea because the job 
would be so involved and consuming that a female would probably not be able to 
spend that kind of time away from the family. Isn’t the family of equal concern to 
the male administrator? 

In my district over 50% of the admininstrators are females, and have been for the 
past five plus years. Unlike my congregation, a couple of the local congregations do 
not allow the female administrator to attend Church Council meetings because no 
women are allowed to attend. This poses a problem for the female administrator. 
The ministry of the school must be communicated by a board chairperson or a “called 
male,” which is not in the best interests of the school and does not foster the school 
being a congregational ministry. This problem is currently being addressed by at 
least one of the congregations. 

The most positive aspect of female administrators that I perceive is that more of 
them seem to havea positive relationship with the pastor(s). All toooften when I am 
in the presence of male administrators, the conversation about the pastor is negative. 
Most of the comments seem to center on control and power. Is it possible that both 
the male pastor and the male principal have male egos that will not allow them to 
develop their own area of ministry, but yet work as a team? Is it possible that it is 
easier for a female administrator to recognize that the pastor has a unique role and her 
role may be perceived by some as a “lesser” role? Is it possible that a female 
administrator is not as bothered when a pastor suggests a change that was really her 
idea in the first place because she is used to bringing about changes by allowing a 
male to believe it was his idea? 

The reality is that females are administrators and good ones. To those who feel 
the Lord is leading them to pursue administration in the Lutheran system, I would 
suggest that you work to present yourself as someone who has the credentials and the 
desire to serve in administration, and then “work at it with all your heart, as working 
for the Lord, not men, since you know that you will receive an inheritance from the 
Lord as a reward.” (Col. 3:23)# 
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Wise Words 
Happiness is not best achieved by those who seek it directly. 

Bertrand Russell 
A primitive artist is an amateur whose work sells. 


Grandma Moses 
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Learning About Sex: 
Concordia’s Sexual Education Series 





wats 


It is a pleasure to see how well Concordia’s sexual education series treats its 
sensitive topic. For though there must be as many opinions on how to teach about 
sex as there are parents, the series so judiciously combines biological facts with good 
sense and biblical teaching that it ought to satisfy or even delight a large percentage 
of its users. The revisions made from the old series (more discussion of sexual abuse 
of various kinds, sexually transmitted diseases (STDs), and the changing roles of men 
and women) help to keep the series current in an ever-changing social context. 

The series includes six books, each gauged to a specific age group. A short 
description of each book follows. 

Why Boys And Girls Are Different (Ages three to five). The format is that 
of a picture book with simple sentences and cartoon-like drawings. Sexual 
differences are gently introduced as children learn that God created sex, sex creates 
families, and families unite in churches to worship God. All is kept in the context 
of love and acceptance. 

Where Do Babies Come From? (Ages six to eight). A story format is 
used. Seven year-old Suzanne learns successive details about the facts of life as her 
loving parents reminisce about her birth on her birthday, take her to a museum 
exhibit on “The Miracle of Birth,” and talk about the new child that will soon be born 
into the family. For those parents searching for a model of how to explain to their 
younger children what actually happens during sexual intercourse, the book provides 
the following tasteful sample: “At special times they (the husband and wife) like to 
hold each other very close. God made their bodies so they fit together in a wonderful 
way. At those times the sperm from the man’s body can go into the woman’s body” 
(p. 25). 

How You Are Changing (Ages eight to eleven). The format is that of an 
informational talk punctuated by italicized comments representing possible reactions 
from young readers. Topics include the sexual organs, conception, gestation, birth, 
and adolescence, all of which are described in greater detail than in the preceding 
book. Children who read this book ought to be able to make the journey through 





Nathan Jastram is Associate Professor of Theology at Concordia University in River Forest, Illinois. 
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puberty without undue fear or ignorance. 

Sex And The New You (Ages eleven to fourteen). Most chapters begin 
with a conversation between a boy and a girl setting the stage for the topics to be 
discussed. Information in the preceding books is presented in greater detail. New 
topics include contraception, STDs, deviant sexual behavior, dating, and initial 
attempts at independence from parents. 

Love, Sex & God (Ages fourteen to young adult). A significant amount of 
information is packed into this book as answers to questions or as responses to 
commonly accepted myths. In addition to providing more detail about previous 
topics, the book introduces marriage. Teen-agers learn the fundamentals about how 
to prepare for marriage, work toward its success and start a family. 

How To Talk Confidently With Your Child About Sex (Parents). The 
final book of the series provides parents with more detail on all the topics mentioned 
above, and includes many new topics related to marriage, parenting, and solving 
problems. More information is offered than many parents will need, but that helps 
the book be a confidence-builder for parents of teachers who must talk with 
sophisticated young adults. 

I used the opportunity to review the series as a convenient excuse to update 
the somewhat neglected sexual education of my own children. They made a rather 
good laboratory in which to test the effectiveness of the series, since their ages (16, 
13, 10, and 8) correspond closely to the target ranges for the upper four children’s 
books. After the children each read the book appropriate for their age, I discussed 
it with them and recorded their reactions. The following evaluation, then, is a 
collaborative family effort. 

A major strength of the series is that sex is presented as God’s creation, and 
therefore good as long as it is used according to his will. The biological details of sex 
can be obtained from many different publications, in more or less detail, but the most 
important aspect of sexual education, the moral aspect, is often ignored or mistreated 
in other works. By linking sexual differences with God’s loving creation the series 
is able to encourage acceptance of other differences within God’s creation, and to 
promote the ideal of strong families. It is alsoable to lay the foundation for guilt-free 
enjoyment of sexuality in the marriage relationship. 

The series presents its information in ways appropriate to the targeted age 
groups. Stories, simulated conversations, and informative digressions all effectively 
communicate to the different children. The questions of greatest interest to the 
different age groups are the ones that receive the most treatment in the appropriate 
books. The illustrations so clearly illuminate the concepts under discussion that they 
may be more helpful than photographs would be. 

Because it is impossible for any reader entirely to have avoided sexual sin 
throughout life, it is commendable that every book from the 8-11 age level up ends 
with a section explicitly pronouncing forgiveness for past sexual sins. The same 
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books strongly encourage communication with parents even when it might be 
awkward. All the books include encouragement to avoid abusive situations and to 
bring them to the attention of a responsible adult. And the books from the 8-11 age 
level up include helpful glossaries of sexual terms. 

Though we as a family thought the series had many strengths, we also 
thought it had some weaknesses. Perhaps some families will share our concerns and 
engage in supplementary discussions. Or if the series is revised again in the future, 
perhaps Concordia could consider making some changes in the following areas. 

The first few concerns can be categorized broadly as including statements or 
teachings that are somewhat inconsistent from book to book or within the same book. 
For instance, my youngest child asked why “Bill” did not know that babies came 
from the uterus rather than from the stomach, since he had been at the museum with 
“Suzanne” and had seen the same “Miracle of Birth” exhibit that she had (Where Do 
Babies Come From? Pp. 10, 17). 

Another child asked if miscarriages are sinful. The reasoning followed this 
thread: abortions are sinful (Love, Sex & God, pp. 97-98); miscarriages are called 
spontaneous abortions (p. 117); therefore miscarriages must be sinful. Perhaps the 
text itself could explain the different moral implications of different types of 
“abortions,” including more detail on the brutality of elective abortions and 
contrasting it to the unavoidable sorrow of miscarriages. If only neutral clinical terms 
are used of elective abortions, such as “vacuuming” and “scraping away” embryos, 
then young readers may be left with the impression that the procedure is more similar 
to cleaning dirty houses than to ripping apart human bodies. 

Concerning sterilization there is some editorial discontinuity in the book for 
parents. Although various sterilization procedures are defined in the glossary, the 
text of the book is conspicuously silent on this entire matter. 

There appear to be two different attitudes about masturbation reflected in the 
series. One book suggests good reasons for avoiding the act altogether (Sex and the 
New You, pp. 53-54). The next two books caution against it only when it becomes 
frequent. One even says, “Infrequent self-stimulation provides a release of sexual 
tension and should not be a cause for concern or shame” (Love, Sex & God, p. 28, cf. 
How To Talk Confidently With Your Child About Sex, p. 66). Acknowledging that 
most youth engage in masturbation is one thing; asserting it is not a problem unless 
it becomes frequent is quite another. One can plead for parental understanding and 
restraint without rewriting moral standards that are based on the reasons why God 
created sex. 

In recent years the violent nature of rape has become widely acknowledged, 
so that now the prevailing opinion is that rape is primarily a crime of violence rather 
than of lust. But surely it is an overstatement to advise parents, “First, impress on 
your daughter that rape is not as most people think, related to sex. . . . Rape 
doesn’t happen because of a female’s clothes or the way she walks. It’s just that 
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she’s there--and the rapist wants to hurt her” (How To Talk Confidently, p. 87). 
These statements come immediately after a discussion of date rape, in which women 
are told that they should avoid making sexual remarks to their dates, or dressing 
provocatively. Can the author actually suppose that being a stranger makes one 
entirely immune from the lustful urges that often drive dates to commit rape, so much 
so that when a stranger rapes it is not even related to sex? 

Parents are told that the only appropriate response they can make to children 
who have fallen into sexual sin is to forgive them lovingly. “Love gives us no other 
alternative” (How To Talk Confidently, p. 108). It would be marvelous if love were 
so simple, if every time a child sins the parents could know that the proper response 
is always, “It’s all right. I forgive you because I love you.” Unfortunately love is not 
that simple. It must respond in the way best for the child, even if that means 
sometimes leaving the impression that the bond of love has been broken by sin, at 
least for now. If parents love with a love that does what is best for the child, then 
they imitate God. God loves the world with a perfect love, but he administers that 
love in different ways to different people, according to individual needs. Sometimes 
he speaks harshly to lead to repentance, sometime he speaks comfortingly to lead to 
faith. If only parents could have the wisdom of God as they try to give their children 
what they need the most! 

The wisdom of God would also be a great asset for those wishing to teach 
about premarital limits of sexual expression, and about the changing roles of men and 
women. The upper books of the series speak of these topics with much common 
sense, giving guidelines that many would find acceptable. For instance it seems 
unreasonable to reject the advice for premarital couples that “the best guideline 
seems to be drawing the line at those touches that might lead you and your partner 
beyond the point of control and into sexual intercourse. . .. Avoid trying to do things 
that the other person is uncomfortable with” (Sex And The New You, p. 54). Or 
again, “Instead of, ‘How far can I go?’ try asking, ‘What honors us as people who 
belong to God?’” (Love, Sex & God, p. 61). Though the standards are somewhat 
vague, they seem to be reasonable. But it could be that their very reasonableness is 
cause for uneasiness. Jesus’ teaching seems so much less reasonable: “But I say to 
you that every one who looks at a woman lustfully has already committed adultery 
with her in his heart” (Matt. 5:28). Is there some way that sexual education could 
incorporate the “unreasonable” standard of Jesus into discussions of premarital 
sexual expression? 

The changing roles of men and women is another topic presented in a 
reasonable fashion in the series. Older stereotypes are discounted and the essential 
equality of the two sexes is taught, with appropriate exceptions in the roles directly 
tied to biological differences. But one looks in vain throughout the series for any 
attempted explanation of the “unreasonable” teaching of the Bible that the husband 
is to be the head of his wife (1 Cor. 11:3; Eph. 5:23). In fact the impression is given, 
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deliberately or not, that male leadership in the home is an old-fashioned cultural 
standard which should not be defended (Love, Sex & God, p. 14, 79; How To Talk 
Confidently, p. 29). Should not sexual education that is based on the Bible explain 
that some roles in life are dependent upon biology, some are encouraged by society, 
but some are determined by God himself? 

The remaining suggestions have less to do with theology than with manner 
of presentation. The books from ages eight - eleven and up teach why some people 
choose circumcision, but do not teach why some choose the opposite. A more 
balanced discussion could avoid making those who are not circumcised feel deficient. 

When birth control methods and comparative reliabilities are discussed it 
would be helpful to explain in greater detail the difference between the clinical 
percentages of reliability and the “actual use” percentages. Otherwise the impression 
may be given that the authors are accusing the medical experts of complete 
incompetence in their estimations of reliabilities. The teen-age reader may conclude 
he is being asked to trust the church’s figures instead of, or in opposition to, the 
medical experts’ figures. It would be far more effective to explain that both sets of 
figures are accepted by the medical experts themselves. 

Both last and least of the suggestions is that a less Victorian translation of 
Proverbs 5:19 be used in the parents’ guide (p. 21). In a series that celebrates 
sexuality as a good gift of God, why use the overly-chaste TEV rendering, “Let her 
charms keep you happy”? Why not celebrate God’s gifts with a more literal 
rendering such as that of the NIV, “May her breasts satisfy you always”? 

I would be distressed if the reader concluded from the rather lengthy list of 
suggestions that the series is fundamentally flawed or that it does not accomplish its 
task well. Let me stress that the positive reactions with which the review began are 
sincere. They are not meant to be polite statements inserted to blunt the edge of the 
criticisms. Anyone who approaches the task of sexual education, especially on a 
broad scale, treads through territory filled with risk, where even masterful teaching 
provokes criticism along with praise. And the teaching in this series is masterful. 
My entire family has benefited from its exposure to the series, and | recommend it 
to anyone involved in the sexual education of children.+ 


—— 


More Than Semantics 

Do not confuse sex, love, and intimacy. One does not necessarily imply the other. 
Experiencing one does not necessarily satisfy our needs for the other. While all three ideally 
come together at certain moments, each of them must be attended to and appreciated. 


--Dr. Aaron Hass 
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Mind Your P’s And E’s Of Parent Conferencing 


The parent teacher conference has been a fact of life in education since the 
beginning of educational time. Parents and teachers have always discussed the 
progress of students and we can say with some certainty, they always will. The 
success of these discussions covers the wide range from extremely profitable to total 
failure to communicate. Yet, it is these discussions, these very conferences that can 
provide what is necessary for the successful education of a child. 

Why is it then that parent teacher conferences are dreaded by many teachers? 
What is so unpalatable about this meeting that makes some teachers cower in 
anxiety? 

First, we need to understand that we teachers all too often are ill-prepared to plan 
or conduct parent conferences. Many educators have not received the training 
necessary to carry out this aspect of their calling. Lee Canter, in his book Parents On 
Your Side, cites a recent study that found only thirty-seven percent of educational 
programs of colleges and universities offer a class concerning parent teacher 
relations. Of these classes, it was found that only one class period was allotted to the 
topic of how to conference with parents. In another survey almost eighty-seven 
percent of teachers felt that they needed training in this area. Seventy-three percent 
of these teachers thought that this training should be required in the undergraduate 
education program. It is obvious that there is a need for training teachers to work 
with parents, and in particular, to develop conferencing abilities. It is difficult to 
complete a task if you haven’t been given the tools necessary for its completion. 
That, however, is a discussion we will leave in the hands of our colleges and 
universities. 

The factors that affect the successful outcome of parent conferences are 
numerous and it is not the author’s intent to address them all. Let us instead focus 
on some very basic concepts and components of successful conferencing to assist a 
teacher in orchestrating a successful conference. 

There are five key components of successful conferencing: Purpose, 
Preparation, Environment, Plan, and Evaluation. 


Purpose 
In order for you to prepare for a conference, you must develop and have a 
thorough understanding of the purpose of the conference. This purpose sets the 
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tone of the conference and provides the parameters in which you will function. It 
may vary depending on the particular need. One of the main purposes for 
conferencing is to ensure that student learning is taking place. After all, that is why 
schools and teachers exist. Next to the teaching of the Gospel, that is the very 
essence of our profession. Many conferences get diverted to discussions of issues 
which are not productive. Parents and teachers alike tend to look for someone or 
something to blame if expectations have not been met. They feel that a poor 
performance report of student learning must be blamed on something. While 
determining learning disabilities and reasons for poor performance is appropriate, 
affixing blame is inappropriate and only proves to be counterproductive. As a 
professional, you must continually focus and refocus the conference on the positive 
purpose of ensuring student learning. The following list of objectives for 
conferencing will assist you in defining the intended purpose. 


¢ Develop and maintain an open line of communication. 

¢ Gain a thorough understanding of the student and his/her environment. 
e Express and share common concerns and joys. 

e Supplement written evaluations of student progress. 

¢ Discuss the total development of the student. 

e Identify and clarify expectations and procedures. 

¢ Acquaint parents with curriculum and educational objectives. 

e Involve the parent in the educational process. 


Preparation 

The next component is thorough pre-conference preparation. In no other 
situation is the saying more true that one who fails to plan, plans to fail. Failure to 
plan can be a real hindrance in developing a positive, working relationship with the 


parent. Preparation is a must! The following are suggestions to assist you in 
planning. 


¢ Compile and organize all pertinent information that parents need and want. 
e Provide an organized procedure for scheduling conferences. 

e Publicize the schedule well in advance. 

¢ Review all information you will present and become fully familiar with it. 


¢ Note any special circumstances to be considered. 


¢ Attempt to anticipate possible questions or problems and be ready to offer 
suggestions. 
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e List what you will cover in the conference or script what you will say. 


¢ Prepare yourself mentally, physically and spiritually. Approach the 
conferences positively and enjoy the opportunity to work with the parents. 


Preparation is not only necessary, but crucial to successful conferencing. It is a 
professional responsibility that you won’t want to shortchange. 


Environment 


Component three deals with providing a positive environment. Understanding the 
environment, both physical and personal, is important in enabling you to carry out 
a successful conference. The physical environment includes such things as the 
classroom, the meeting setting and the waiting area. The personal environment 
encompasses your appearance, facial expressions, body language and other physical 
means of communicating. The physical environment or physical “stage” you set 
communicates to the parent who and what you are. The stage you want to set, the 
environment you want to create, is one of professionalism. It should portray you and 
your educational ministry as Christ-centered. It should allow the parent to feel at 
ease and comfortable with the assurance that the best interest of the child is of utmost 
importance. A parent will appreciate an environment that reassures him/her of your 
professionalism and ability to educate the child. 

The personal environment includes your appearance, dress, your vocabulary, and 
your body language. These express your feelings and indicate a positive or negative 
environment. In the book Zhe Seven Habits Of Highly Effective People, author 
Stephen R. Covey states that experts have estimated that only ten percent of all our 
communication is verbal, represented by the words we say. Thirty percent of our 
communication is represented by our sounds, and sixty percent of our communication 
is represented by our body language. It is obvious then that nonverbal 
communication is an extremely effective means of communication . Always be 
cognizant of your mannerisms, head and arm movements and facial expressions. A 
good way to improve is to practice in front of a mirror or videotape a conference and 
critique yourself. Role playing with other faculty members will also help to improve 
your technique. 


Consider the following suggestions as guidelines to assist you in providing a positive 
physical and personal environment. 


e Arrange a waiting area outside your classroom and perhaps display some 
student work there. Make this a comfortable, welcoming area. 


¢ Have your classroom neat and orderly. 


¢ Display student work and generally make the classroom attractive and inviting. 
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e Assure privacy and confidentiality. 


¢ Meet the parent with a smile and convey a warm personal attitude while 
maintaining a professional manner. 


¢ Be honest but tactful. 
¢ Bean empathic listener. Don’t dominate the conversation. 
¢ Be enthusiastic and demonstrate your desire to serve. 


e Be sensitive to problems and express your concerns for the student’s and the 
parent’s needs. 


¢ Attempt to keep the conference cordial and relaxed. 
¢ Establish and maintain good eye contact. 


¢ Be aware of your hand gestures, facial expressions, manner of sitting and other 
body language. 


¢ Talk with the parent, not at them. 
e View the conference from the parent’s perspective. 


When conducting the conference, an organized plan is a necessity. This fourth 
component will provide a “road map” for you to follow, keeping the conference 
focused on the purpose. An experienced teacher may develop and follow a plan 
using a few notes to assist in keeping on track. However, a more complete written 
plan is best, especially for inexperienced teachers or teachers who are attempting to 
improve their conferencing techniques. The plan you develop may take various 
forms, from simple notes to a complete outline. You decide what works best for you. 
Review all the information you developed in your pre-conference preparation and 
piece it together in an organized manner. Prioritize the information, deciding what 
you will and will not need to cover in the conference. This prioritizing must be done 
with reference to the purpose you have established. As you are conferencing, refer 
to your plan and attempt to keep the conference focused on accomplishing the 
purpose. Do not be too rigid, however. Build in enough flexibility to accommodate 
other issues of parental concern and always be ready to schedule an additional 
conference if needed. 


The following provides an outline of events, procedures, actions and interactions that 
could take place during the conference. Use this information to help you develop a 
personal conference plan. 


e Pray - privately for guidance as a servant of the Lord. 


e Pray - corporately with the parent for his/her child. 
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¢ Begin positively with areas of success. 

¢ Assure the parent of confidentiality. 

¢ Cover the information pertinent to the conference. 

e Review samples of student’s work. 

* Be constructive with positive suggestions. 

¢ Write out any special procedures or educational plans. 

¢ Review and restate definite points covered. 

e If more time is needed, offer to schedule another conference. 
* Conclude positively. 

¢ End the conference with prayer. 


Always begin and end with prayer. Allow the Lord to lead you and to speak 
through you. Ask the Lord to bless the efforts of the parent, the student and you. 
Pray for a spirit of cooperation and for guidance. This time of prayer is also an 
opportunity to pray for special needs. Prayer also helps to set the tone of the 
conference. 

During the conference, be aware of the educational terminology you use. Avoid 
the use of language that the parent would not fully understand; speak in laymen’s 
terms. Using professional jargon could make the parent feel belittled and ill at ease. 
You also need to remain focused on the purpose. If a problem situation arises, it is 
easy for you to lose your professional perspective, particularly if you feel the parent 
is attacking you personally and your professional ability. 

If the parent persists in a personal attack, explain that you would appreciate a 
postponement of the conference to a later date, at which time you will ask the 
principal to attend. This approach usually defuses the situation, at least temporarily, 
until you can address it with the principal’s assistance. Remember, most parents are 
not usually angry with you; there is almost always another agenda behind the anger. 
Also remember that you will not always please everyone, and that at times the only 
agreement you can come to is to agree to disagree. It is important, however, that 
even in disagreement, you maintain an open channel for communication. 

Finally, respect the parent’s position and ask for ideas. After spending five days 
a week with a student, it is easy to begin to believe that you know best what the child 
needs, and perhaps you do. However, the parent has a different perspective than you 
and has valuable insight concerning the child. Attempt to see the student through the 
eyes of the parent. Look at the student’s accomplishments and shortcomings as the 
parent would. This is part of empathic listening, listening for understanding, for 
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feeling. 

Perhaps you are thinking, “How can I be the professional and at the same time 
ask the parent for suggestions?” You are not relinquishing your rights and insights 
as a professional, rather the contrary. As a professional, you will use every tool at 
your disposal to help your students learn and experience success. Ask the parent 
questions about how the student functions at home and what have been past 
motivators. Solicit any thoughts or suggestions that you may consider. This is an 
excellent time for you to affirm and support successful parenting endeavors at home. 
It is also a time to offer suggestions for other ideas that may prove helpful for the 
parent. Part of your success in this conference will come from helping the parent 
accept the concept that youare working together as an educational team. In order for 
this to happen, the parent must experience ownership in the process, and by seeking 
opinions and explanations of what has been successful at home, you help to 
accomplish this. 


Evaluation 


The final component is evaluation which provides accountability for the process 
and assists in determining the success of the conference. It measures your 
professional growth as well. It also serves to implement joint decisions arising from 
the education plan agreed upon in the conference. A checklist such as the following 
will help you to review the conference and provide a reference for determining the 
effectiveness of your conferencing techniques. 


¢ Was the purpose clearly defined and understood? 

¢« Was] fully prepared, having all necessary information at hand? 

¢ Was the physical environment conducive to a successful conference? 
¢ Did I begin and end the conference positively? 

¢ Did I cover all pertinent information? 

¢ Did I explain information adequately in understandable terms? 

¢ Did I allow the parent opportunity to express opinions? 

¢ Was an open line of communication established and maintained? 


¢ Did I demonstrate effective professional leadership, giving positive direction 
to the parent? 


¢ Did I review, restate and summarize important points? 
¢ Did the conference prove useful to the parent? To the student? To me? 


¢ Dol feel that the conference accomplished the purpose? 
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These questions will serve to form a basis for your evaluation. The essential 
elements of the conference are included, but it would be advisable to tailor the 
evaluation to your particular conference with the desired purpose in mind. An 
additional evaluative tool could be an evaluation form for parents. At first review, 
this kind of evaluation may appear frightening to some teachers and it is possible that 
there may be some minor misuse of it from a frustrated parent. However, the value 
far exceeds the risk. The more this type of evaluation is used, the more parents will 
understand the purpose for it. 

Conducting a parent conference need not be an overwhelming, undesirable, 
unprofitable task which places the teacher in a no-win situation. It is not something 
to avoid or fear. On the contrary; it offers one of the best possible means of 
establishing communication with the parent and an opportunity to help the student 
learn. It should be an enjoyable experience in which you, the professional educator, 
will be able to use your expertise and God-given talents to assist parents in providing 
Christian education for their children.+ 


The traditional admonition to “keep a civil tongue in your head” appears 
already to be out of fashion. From the schoolyard to the office, what used to be 
called bad language has become standard form. Much of it is simple verbal 


laziness, using expletives to avoid the search for words that precisely convey what 
the speaker is thinking. 


Royal Bank Letter (Canada) 


—_————__ nat 0 6 08 


Enthusiasm. The sky is the limit when your heart is in it. 


Author Unknown 
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“NO” On Prayer In The Public Schools 


I do not believe in prayer in the public schools. That is, if what is meant is a 
generic, “non-discriminatory” prayer which has no mention of Christ’s name. 

For such a Christ-denying prayer is not a valid prayer. Oh, God is aware of it, 
for he isomniscient. But if the prayer is not through faith in Jesus Christ our Lord 
it is unacceptable at the throne of grace. (See John 16:23) 

I can see a moment of silence for prayer. But not if the intimation from the 
teacher is so “each can pray to his or her own God.” That promotes the heresy of 
universalism. 

Well, then, what religious elements can the Christian approve of in the public 
school? 

First of all, we want pluralism. The founders of our nation wanted freedom of 
religion--recognition of different religious groups to be able to express their faith in 
our land. They didn’t want freedom from religion. That is impossible anyway. It 
is not possible not to teach “religion” in the public school, “religion” being defined 
as a world view. It is not possible to teach anything without some perspective or 
stance. 

The tragedy is that in the last several generations the predominant world view in 
the public school has been that of secularism: “the structuring of life as if God did 
notexist.” And as Christians have been silent and have not insisted on pluralism--the 
awareness of other world views--we have had the inculcation of secularism by 
default. It’s time to kick out the Trojan Horse. 

The founders of our nation did not mean to establish secularism or “non- 
religion.” The phrase “the separation of church and state” is not in the U.S. 
constitution and is often misunderstood. What we rather should emphasize is a 
distinction between church and state. The prohibition against “establishment of 
religion” (Northwest Ordinance of 1787) only meant there should not be one state 
religion or preferential treatment of one religion over another. 

So I am not for bland, “non-discriminatory” prayers in public schools. For if it 
is not through faith in Christ it is not a valid prayer anyway. 

But I am for: 1) the study of the Bible and other religious books under the 
guidance of qualified, objective teachers; 2) released or dismissed time when 
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students may leave the school for off-campus religious instruction; 3) the teaching 

of religion courses as electives, again by qualified instructors, and 4) far more 
emphasis on student-initiated prayer and Bible study groups on public school 
campuses. Since the Equal Access Act of 1984 there has been a tremendous 
opportunity here. A pastor or church cannot initiate these activities on the campus, 
but students can. Here is a potential for evangelization we have hardly begun to 
pursue. 


And so we pray: Heavenly Father, we thank you for a land where we are free to 
worship you. Empower us to resist the forces of secularism and atheistic humanism 
and witness to our faith wherever we have opportunity. In keeping with your holy 
will. We pray in the strong name of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


—28e— 


Time-Tested Parenting Methods 


Sometimes it’s difficult to sort out faddish advice from core principles. So 
Tamara Eberlein asked some of the parenting gurus of the last three decades to 


pinpoint methods of parenting that have withstood the test of time. Here’s what they 
said. 


1. Get down on the floor to play with your kids. 

2. Let kids experience the natural consequences of their behavior. 
3. Provide positive reinforcement for appropriate behavior. 

4. Tune in to your child’s temperament. 

5. Set limits--early and consistently. 

6. Let your children know how you feel without putting them down. 
7. Let kids grow at their own pace. 

8. Acknowledge your child’s feelings. 


--Child (October 1995) 
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Principals of Prayer 


or too many hours each day an administrator is an administrator. But during 

those private moments spent in prayer each day and evening, the 

administrator is no longer administrator. The prayer is not between the 
administrator and God; it’s between the created and the Creator. It’s a time when 
the pretenses of the profession are taken off. Some thoughts on those moments: 

Prayer needs to begin with thoughts of God’s awesomeness. Time with God 
is not time with another human. God is no teacher. He is no member of the board 
of education. He is no student. We are not His equal. He is God. Meditation upon 
the God who hears our prayers rather than on the things for which we pray is time 
well spent. 

Most administrators probably spend too much time prescribing to God how He 
should answer their prayers. The absurdity of our suggesting to God how He should 
solve our problems is obvious. If we believe in the omniscience of God, then we 
need to acknowledge His superior understanding of the situation and therefore rely 
on His loving care. 

The result of prayer can’talways be seen in the changes of circumstances which 
God may choose to bring about, but rather in the change brought about in us. When 
Jesus prayed in Gethsemane, the result wasn’t that He didn’t have to suffer death, 
but that He was given the strength to accomplish it. The prayers of an administrator 
need to include pleas for the strength to cope with what God sends. 

But does God ever change His mind as a result of our prayers? Is His mind 
already made up before we even have the chance to change it? We know that God 
responds to prayers from stories such as those of Moses and Abraham. We also 
know that He responds to prayers from our own experiences. 

Our faith in God goes beyond a mere feeling that something will happen as a 
result of our prayers. Faith involves our trust in God’s willingness to respond to us, 
but it also involves our responses of obedience to His will for us. When we pray, 
“Thy will be done,” we’re not merely giving God permission to do what He wants. 
We’re committing ourselves to be God’s hands on earth to accomplish His will. 
For administrators, that’s an enormous commitment. 

Each of us can compile a list of instances in which it seemed that God didn’t 
respond to our righteous prayers. Some of our prayer requests seemed so right. It 
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seemed obvious to us that if God had any sense of justice, He’d do as we requested. 
After all, we think, aren’t we doing the Lord’s work? Why wouldn’t He be willing 
to help us? Despite our prayers, bad things sometimes happen to us and those 
around us. But they happen in a world where God suffers with us and provides for 
us. God doesn’t always provide us with the answers, but He does provide us with 
the Answerer. 

Administrators have learned to be professionally objective, calm, and 
unemotional. It is usually advantageous to be this way. But prayer provides a time 
to become emotional, to be passionate in our pleading. As we plead for our 
students, our school families, and our co-workers, being professionally objective, 
calm, and unemotional seems out of place. 

But perhaps administrators tend to pray too much for people as a substitute for 
doing things to help them. Remember, “Thy will be done” means a commitment 
to do things in His service. Being part of His creation means realizing that God 
delegates responsibilities for His creation upon us. Administrators often pray on 
behalf of their schools and the people within them. A prerequisite for this pleading 
is a sacrificial attitude toward our personal plight. We can’t merely sit back and 
pray. 

Administrators are probably much better at asking God for things than they are 
at thanking Him afterward. In addition to the obvious reasons for giving thanks to 
God are the more subtle ones such as the forgiving smile of a student, the forty year 
old boiler that keeps working, the teacher who keeps doing her best with a not-so- 
willing student, the bell at the end of the school day. 

Lastly, our times spent in the office, in the classroom, in the gym, at meetings, 
and in the car are times in communion with God. We needn’t be engaged in formal 
prayer to be engaged in prayer. Prayers needn’t be put into words. God knows our 
thoughts. The fact that we can communicate with God and that He is anxious to 
communicate with us, that’s the wonder of it all. + 
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Actual statements found on insurance forms... 
The other car collided with mine without giving warning of its intentions. 


I thought my window was down, but I found out it was up when I put my head 
through it. 


I collided with a stationary truck coming the other way. 
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Children At Worship 


James A. Kellerman 


Should Confirmands Be Taught The Liturgy? 


hen the pastor teaches the catechumens, should he devote a portion of 

his instruction to explaining the liturgy? How one answers that 

question depends on what one sees as the purpose of the catechism 
class. If it is merely to explain abstract dogmas of the church, then any time spent 
discussing worship is a distraction. If the purpose is to foster a personal 
relationship with Jesus devoid of any historical or theological content, then worship 
is again a matter of noconcern. But if the purpose of theology is to teach how God 
is to be worshiped in Christ (as the Lutheran theologian David Hollaz put it), then 
catechesis must be intimately connected with worship, including the corporate 
worship life of the congregation. Indeed, one could say that all catechesis, not 
merely one portion of it, revolves around the liturgy. Catechesis trains catechumens 
to hear the Word of God and to respond faithfully and intelligently in prayer. 

Too often we give the liturgy short shrift because we overlook how difficult it 
is to communicate with God. The apostles knew the difficulty: They still needed 
instruction in prayer after completing half of their seminary work (Luke 11:1). As 
John 14-16 reveals, Jesus was still conducting his seminar on prayer at the very end. 
Moreover, as the Emmaus walk demonstrated, the disciples still did not know how 
to read the Scriptures well. The basics of the liturgy--hearing God speak through 
his Word and responding in prayer--had not yet been mastered by these seminary 
graduates. 

Perhaps, though, the apostles were simply rather dense people. If prayer is 
talking to God, how difficult can it be? Prayer is as simple as talking, but talking 
is a complicated task. To speak with someone, we must have something to say and 
we must understand the rules of the language. If we fail on either count, we will 
fail to communicate. 

True Christian prayer recognizes the need for substance. When Jesus taught 
how to pray, he did not tell us, “Say whatever you feel at the moment.” He 
specified the content of prayer. His model prayer demonstrates that all our talk 
with God is a response to his speaking to us. The Lord’s Prayer is nothing else than 
asking that what God has revealed to us through the Ten Commandments and 
Apostles’ Creed would take place in our lives. Having heard the commandments, 
we ask that God’s name would be kept holy by the way we live and that we would 
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do his will. Having heard the first article of the creed, which teaches that God is 
our Maker and Preserver, we ask for our daily bread. Having heard the second 
article, we ask for our redemption through the forgiveness of our trespasses. 
Having heard the Third Article, we ask that God would sanctify us by keeping us 
from temptation and delivering us from evil. The Lord’s Prayer, in short, is our 
assent to God’s voice of Law and Gospel. 

This content of Christian prayer is communicated in a special language--not 
necessarily Jacobean English, but the language of the church. Learning to 
communicate in any language, however, can be difficult. It requires learning a 
massive vocabulary. To understand the language, one must also be able to parse 
words to determine their role in a sentence. To speak it, one must know how to 
apply the appropriate morphology to the nouns and verbs. For the fluent speaker, 
the grammar and vocabulary must be second nature. Moreover, the fluent speaker 
of a language must know the culture and gestures of its people. 

Learning the language of the liturgy demands a similar exertion. It entails 
knowledge of an immense vocabulary (e.g., “sin,” “grace,” “justification,” the 
difference between “Sabbath” and “Sabaoth”). It requires an ability to parse one’s 
relationship with God and to apply the correct morphology of God’s Word to one’s 
situation. It may even require knowledge of gestures (such as kneeling, standing, 
and making the sign of the holy cross). None of this is easy. Even after learning 
the basics, one can and should devote a lifetime to mastering this language. 

We often balk at this training, though, since we are entranced by a particularly 
American heresy: we believe that the more unschooled or inarticulate the speaker, 
the more honest he is. When applied to our language of worship and prayer, this 
heresy has devastating results: it encourages our worship to be as banal as possible. 
We defend our infantile worship and prayer life by saying that God interprets our 
feeble prayers into more appropriate language. He certainly does, but that does not 
preclude our growing in grace and knowledge of Christ. A mother understands her 
three year old who says, “Dimme my banky, peas,” but she would not approve of 
her son speaking in that way if her were twenty-three. Part of growing up is 
acquiring a better grasp of language. Maturing in the Christian faith likewise 
implies learning how we can better speak with God. 

It is the main task of catechesis to teach this. Much as elementary school 
ensures that students have a basic grasp of English grammar, so pre-confirmation 
catechesis should leave the catechumens with a basic understanding of worship. It 
is not possible to teach all the niceties of liturgical matters to seventh and eight 
graders, but all communicant members of the church ought to understand at least 
the structure of the liturgy and the church year. They should also know how the 
liturgy and church year communicate the Law and Gospel. And, most important, 
they ought to know that they have a lifetime of riches awaiting them, if they devote 
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their lives to becoming fluent in the liturgy.+ 


James Kellerman is pastor of First Bethlehem and Grace Lutheran Churches 
in Chicago. He has also taught Latin at Concordia University, River Forest. 


Are Women Principals More Effective? 


Public school teachers consistently rate female principals as more effective than 
male principals, yet far fewer women hold those jobs, two researchers said in 
separate papers here. 


For her doctoral dissertation at Youngstown State University in Ohio, Kathleen 
Nogay surveyed teachers at the 38 high schools in Ohio that had female principals 
in 1994-95, out of 610 public high schools statewide. Ms. Nogay, the principal of 
Hickory High School in Hermitage, PA, also surveyed educators at 38 randomly 
chosen high schools that had male principals. 


In seven of the eight areas for which respondents were asked to rate their 
principals--such as framing school goals, coordinating curriculum, and promoting 
professional development--women scored higher than men, she found. 


Henry Y. Zheng, a 1995 AERA research fellow at the U.S. Department of 
Education’s National Center for Education Statistics and a doctoral student in 
public policy and management at Ohio State University in Columbus, obtained 
similar results from a broader study that used national data. 


He analyzed the center’s 1993 Schools and Staffing Survey and explored the 
relationships between perceptions of a principal’s leadership and various other 


characteristics, including gender, level of education, school size, and type of school. 


Among his findings were that at public schools, “female principals are 
overwhelmingly more positively rated by their teachers.” 


Debra Viadero & Steven Drummond, Education Week, 24 April 1996 
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DCE Expressions 
Patra Pfotenhauer 


Enduring, Waiting, And Hoping As A Servant Of The King 


was right in the middle of the most trying time of ministry, the end of August, 

preparing like a mad woman for the fall programs to begin. There was a new 

confirmation program to kick off, new student leaders to elect, a leadership 
retreat to plan, servant events to develop, family ministry ideas to implement and 
master’s degree assignments to complete. My list consumed me like a tornado 
swirling around in my head. And on this particularly hot, uncomfortable August 
day in Phoenix, the computers were down. Unfortunately, the sidewalk wasn’t the 
only thing that was steaming. My temper was heating up and I found myself 
snapping at my secretaries over a dilemma that was out of their control. 

There was no end to this ministry God had called me to six years earlier. I felt 
like a hamster running on a wheel that never stopped. Jesus was running next me, 
waving and waiting for me to get off and talk to Him. The summer had been 
difficult. Another dating relationship came to a grinding halt, two dear friends who 
served as active youth counselors moved out of state, and a close friend and board 
member was called home to Jesus. My heart echoed with an emptiness that I 
couldn’t seem to shake. 

I never stopped reading God’s word during my manic state of workaholism. 
But, my moming Bible readings became rituals of empty words that bounced off 
the walls of my calloused heart. I am sure God was tapping me on the shoulder 
saying, “Be still and know that I am God,” but I could not sense His peace. I kept 
reminding myself of God’s promise from Isaiah 43 which states that even though 
we walk through fire, we will not be burned. However, loneliness consumed me 
and I felt as though I were being burned. 


Responding To The Refiner’s Fire 


In the midst of these feelings, I attended a Bible study where the pastor shared 
an interesting perspective that brought the situations of my life back into focus. 
According to Hebrews 12:5-7, there are three responses that we may have when we 
are experiencing God’s refining fire. First, we can despise God by becoming angry, 
rebellious, and bitter. The second response is that we can spiritually faint. When 
a person faints, the breath of life is knocked out of him. In the same way, when we 
become filled with self pity, we push the spirit of God aside and our spirits faint. 
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The third response we can have is to endure and to trust in God’s faithfulness in 
spite of the situation. As I sat in class, I realized that I had spiritually fainted and 
cut myself off from the Spirit of God who was alive in me. My focus had been on 
my desires and will, not on God’s desire and will. I decided that my only choice 
was to endure. I knew that the best way to endure was daily to be encouraged 
through prayer and the study of God’s Word. I had already set aside time in my 
schedule for this. However, disciplining my mind to focus on the Lord instead of 
on my list would be a challenge. 

Can you relate to this? The life of a DCE can become overwhelming. What are 
you doing in the midst of your struggles? Are you despising, fainting, or enduring? 
We do have a choice. How is your prayer and devotional life? We teach our youth 
that it is important to spend time in God’s Word and we encourage parents to lead 
family devotions. But, how is your spiritual diet? Are you feeding your soul with 
the vital food it needs to be refreshed and renewed? Praise God that the victory has 
been won through the blood of Jesus Christ and one day we will be with Him in 
eternity. However, as we are here on earth we have been called to live as “children 
of the light.” Therefore, it is essential that we are being reflectors of our Savior, 
Jesus, by being filled daily with His Word. 


Who Is Controlling Your Ministry? 


Where is your motivation for serving God coming from? Does it come from 
your desire to be accepted and viewed by others as Godly servant? Or do you serve 
because you are so in love with Jesus that you want to share His love with those 
around you? We all know the Sunday School answer. But, be honest with yourself. 
Who is really controlling your ministry? You, God, or other people? 

You may recall the story found in Acts 3:1-11 where Peter and John pass by the 
Gate called Beautiful where a man who was lame from birth was begging. Peter 
told him that he did not have any silver or gold to give to him and then he healed 
him. Why didn’t Jesus heal him years earlier? It was part of God’s plan for Peter 
to heal him. My point is that Jesus did not heal everyone! He only healed those 
people He was led to heal by His Father. He was in constant contact with His 
Father’s will. What about you and me? Are we trying to “save the world” by our 
own efforts? Or, are we allowing God to lead us into helping the individuals whom 
He has chosen? 

Oswald Chambers writes in My Utmost For His Highest (1963), “God called 
Jesus Christ to what seemed unmitigated disaster. Jesus Christ called His disciples 
to see Him put to death; He led every one of them to the place where their hearts 
were broken. Christ’s life was an absolute failure from every standpoint but God’s. 
But what seemed failure from man’s standpoint was a tremendous triumph from 
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God’s. But what seemed failure from man’s standpoint was a tremendous triumph 
from God’s, because God’s purpose is never man’s purpose” (p. 218). 

As your sister in the Lord, I encourage and challenge you to take time honestly 
to listen to God. After you read His word, quiet your mind and listen to Him. 
Perhaps a song will come to mind and you will have the opportunity to praise Him. 
Or perhaps the name of a youth you have not seen since confirmation will come to 
your mind and you can pray for him/her. I have learned that as I sit quietly before 
God’s throne, the Holy Spirit clearly does His work! Also, be open to the Holy 
Spirit’s still, small voice throughout the day. Bible verses read on Christian radio 
are often the same verses I have read earlier in the week. God is always speaking, 
but too often our minds are too busy to hear Him!! Psalms 130:5 says, “I wait for 
the Lord, my soul waits, and in His Word J put my hope.” 


Hope For The Journey 


I don’t know how these words touch your heart right now. But, God knows 
your heart and He loves you more than you can imagine! Perhaps you are drowning 
in a pool of self pity. Rejoice, as you celebrate life as a baptized child of the King. 
Wherever you are, remember the words the apostle Paul writes in the book of Gal. 
6:9, “Let us not become weary in doing good, for at the proper time we will reap 
a harvest if we do not give up.” Also, be encouraged by his words in Romans 5:3-5, 
“We also rejoice in our sufferings, because we know that suffering produces 
perseverance; perseverance, character; and character, hope. And hope does not 
disappoint us, because God has poured out his love into our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit, whom he has given us.” 


Reference 


Chambers, Oswald (1963) My Utmost For His Highest. Grand Rapids, MI: Discovery 
House Publishers. 


Patra S. Pfotenhauer is the DCE at Christ Lutheran Church in Phoenix, Arizona 
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First Person Singular 
Carl Schalk 


What Ever Happened To The Numinous? 


hristian worship--even at its simplest--has a profound sense of the holy. 

From Moses at the burning bush to the angels announcing Christ’s birth at 

Bethlehem, from the disciples on the mount of transfiguration to the 
centurion at the foot of the cross, a sense of adoration, wonder, and unspeakable 
glory--of the numinous--has been an important part of Christian worship. Before 
the otherness of God we fall down in wonder, awe, amazement, and praise. 

All this, of course, is quite foreign to a culture where adoration and a sense of 
the holy is virtually unknown, where few things inspire reverence and awe. 
Especially in matters religious, reverence, wonder, and awe are in particularly short 
supply these days. 

This is especially true in connection with the tidal wave of “contemporary 
services” inundating the church these days. By any musical standard few are really 
“contemporary,” and the “service” they render is, at best, questionable. In all of 
them, wonder and awe have been jettisoned for immediacy, entertainment, and a 
commercial approach to worship which, while intending to “reach out,” is more 
often “turning off’ an increasing number of the faithful as well as those such 
services intend to attract. 

Characterized by earnest, well-meaning, but too often ill-prepared musicians 
compensating for a lack of competence by intrusive displays of personal piety, by 
instruments amplified to the point where singing is effectively squelched, by 
“bands” insisting on being “up front” where they can be seen and duly appreciated 
by all, and by congregations wrestling with words and melodies they have never 
seen before, the results of such “contemporary services’” are almost always 
predictable. Encouraged and promoted by church leaders desperately reaching out 
for anything they think will build attendance, the outcome is almost always an 
unmitigated disaster. 

But whether the work of mediocre amateurs or the polished product of 
professionals, what is wrong with this picture is that it is out of focus. Where 
attention should be focused--on the liturgy and the good news of the Gospel--it is 
not. Where it should not be focused--on performers, on staging, on musical 
arrangements--it is. 

What should be the song of the people becomes a solo performance we are 
obliged to watch and listen. What should be the proclamation of the Good news is 
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too often a self-indulgent display of personal piety. But music intended as a vehicle 
for congregational praise and proclamation cannot “star” its performers. Attention 
directed to performers is attention diverted from the liturgy and the Gospel. This 
is not a question of musical style; it is worship out of focus. 

“Contemporary services” need to focus less on its “artists” and “performers,” 
less on the placement of “bands” screaming “Hey! Look us over!,” less on over- 
amplified ensembles which refuse to let us hear the sound of the congregation they 
are presumably there to lead and encourage, and less on public displays of personal 
piety. 

When a sense of wonder and awe begins once again to find its place in worship, 
it will be a clue that we are on the way back to a simpler and more profound 
understanding and practice of worship. Until that time, those promoting 


“contemporary worship” as the solution to all our problems will, I’m afraid, remain 
quite clueless. + 


000 


And from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis... . 


“Formation in the Faith: Catechesis for Tomorrow,” is the theme for the 
Seventh Annual Theological Symposium of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, on 
campus May 6-7, 1997. 


Sectionals will deal with historical, doctrinal and practical issues of catechesis, 
exploring topics such as “Catechetical Formation in the Family: Reclaiming the 
Christian Home,” “Revival in Catechesis,” “the Changing Face of Missouri’s 
Tradition,” “Catechesis: Crossing the Cultural Boundaries,” as well as a series of 
sectionals under the heading “Fresh Takes on Familiar Texts.” 


For more information, call the Office of Continuing Education and Parish 
Services, at 314/505-7105. 
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Multiplying Ministries 
Rich Bimler 


The Best Things In Life Aren't Things! 


oday is a great day to refocus on our priorities as God’s people. And isn’t 

it good that we can affirm and exclaim that “the best things in life really 

aren’t things”! With the hymn writer, Joachim Neander, who gave us 
“Praise to the Lord, the Almighty,” we can “ponder anew what the Almighty can 
do...” We can thank the Lord each day not only for what He can do but what He 
has done and continues fo do in and through our lives. 

Why not ponder with others what some of your “best things” in life are. Ponder 
as an educator, a parent, a grandparent, a student, and whoever else you may be, the 
joys and blessings that we all have around us, with most or all of them focusing on 
people rather than on possessions and things. 

Here is a “top ten” list to get you “pondering”: 


1. An affirming word from someone. It may come through a phone call, a chat 
in your office, at the dinner table at home. It may come as a total surprise, and even 
at the right time to build you up and focus you again on the Lord. 


2. The listening ear of a friend. A chance for you to ponder your life with 
someone you can trust, knowing that you have a friend to trust and to share and 
with whom to ponder. 


3. A good laugh--at yourself, and even at life... taking the time to smile and 
laugh at our foibles and to focus once again on the fact that we live on this side of 
the Resurrection! 


4. A quiet moment. In your car, in the pew, early in the morning or late at 
night, just time to be by yourself, knowing the Lord is also with you. 


5. The power of prayer that heals. Isn’t it amazing how new studies are 
pointing out that prayer actually helps heal people! As Dr. Dale Matthews of 
Georgetown Medical School states, “The spiritual traditions of healing will be 
joined with surgery and pharmaceuticals. I think we are entering the era of prayer 
and Prozac.” Prayer works! 
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6. A forgiving Lord! It is God’s relationship with us in Christ Jesus that keeps 
us “going,” just like the “energizer rabbit.” And this “best thing” in life is certainly 
free! 


7. A good night’s rest. What a blessing to have a chance to let our bodies and 
minds recoup and refocus. Often we don’t realize what a blessing rest is until we 
are deprived of it. Help us to rest, O Lord, in you each day! 


8. A purpose in life. What a joy to have hope in the future, to have something 
to strive for, to have a purpose. Older adults tend to lose hope in the future when 
they have nothing else to look forward to. Perhaps that happens with younger folks 
as well. Good words to live by -- “He who possesses the last hour, need not fear the 
next minute.” 


9. An emerging challenge. Wouldn’t life be dull if we didn’t have our daily 
challenges? A blessing, often in disguise, are the struggles and problems of the day. 
They help us to rely on the Lord, on other people, and on the power and presence 
of the Spirit in us. They force us to see the importance of support people around us 
and our faith community of believers. Watch for your emerging challenges each 
day--and thank the Lord for these blessings! 


10. A glimpse of heaven! What a blessing it is to see and sense the various 
“glimpses” of heaven which the Lord gives to us each day. Look around you and 
marvel at the smiling children, the encouraging words, the sounds of joyful music, 
the comfort of the Scriptures, the power of the Eucharist, the sharing of health and 
wholeness with others. Truly, these blessings do provide us a little glimpse of 
eternal life. And it allows us to realize that we don’t only need to look forward to 
eternal life, but that we are enjoying glimpses of it each and every day! 


Today, rejoice with someone special about your blessings in life, and thank God 
that the best things in life aren’t things, but rather the power and presence of the 


Lord in and through His people and events! 


Happy Pondering! + 
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Secondary Sequence 
Nathaniel Grunst 


Western Culture And The Lutheran Teacher 


n the February 17, 1996 issue of the Economist a report on one of the studies 

conducted by the American Association for the Advancement of Science 

highlighted one of the more significant products of our times. Children were 
shown a picture of a boy (Yehudi Menuhin, unidentified) sitting at a table with a 
violin on it. When asked to react to the setting, tone, and what was likely going 
through the young boy’s mind, three distinctive views emerged that appeared to be 
strongly influenced by culture. Mexican children still living in that country tended 
to imagine that the boy was dreaming of becoming a great musician. Mexican born 
children who had lived in the United States for at least one year were more likely 
to say that the young boy wanted to play the violin, but was sad for some reason. 
Children born in this country to Mexican parents were fully Americanized. Their 
responses, just like those of Anglo children, were likely to say that the boy was 
being forced to play against his will. This dysfunctional kind of pessimism is seen 
by many to stem from American mass entertainment with its hype of brutality and 
dehumanization that encourage self-pity and fear. This is a part of modern 
American culture. 

Such an insight regarding culturally based predispositions to learning has great 
potential for the Lutheran teacher. It is not difficult to imagine similar scenarios for 
children to be asked to interpret and to reveal their important core personal values. 
Imagine the response range, if any range at all, to the picture of a child sitting 
before a computer. Compare the children’s reaction to that picture from a picture 
of a child sitting in a library. Or in a pew. Or in a family dinner setting (father, 
mother and siblings). How much impact would there be for a blind study to show 
our own students sitting in front of us as the teacher? Would we each, individually, 
elicit a positive hopeful interpretation? 

It is not difficult to extrapolate the AAAS findings into what we all sense about 
our own children both as parents and as professional teachers. We very likely know 
what they might say about us, about computers, about pews, about the traditional 
family setting. In fact, there are frequent studies published about Lutheran schools, 
families, and children. We know these results regularly show us to be dominated 
by a broader cultural force. We know that peers and media have greater influence 
upon our children than home, school, and especially church. We know that the days 
of strict parochialism are no more. We know that the information age is changing 
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us from that little old Ev. Luth. Kirchschule where the children of the faithful were 
nurtured in the faith and Teutonic culture. 

People are increasingly selecting schools for their children based on multiple 
criteria: Standard test scores, faculty education levels, industrial age school forms 
vs. information age school forms, happiness in learning, social contacts as peers, 
physical facilities, sports, ethical training, and dozens more. We Lutherans are 
reacting to these requirements in a series of positive ways. 

When we see successful programs elsewhere, we feel free to visit and learn. 
We visit very successful public and private schools. We visit other churches with 
successful worship practices that attract huge numbers of worshipers. We seek 
advanced schooling. We gather together as Lutheran teachers every third year at 
the LEA Convocation. We identify our best teachers and learn from their 
successes. We are increasingly willing to adapt our structural forms to incorporate 
the best of what we see around us. 

But that is not what makes us Lutheran. That is not what makes us successful, 
even when we are not the best little private or parochial school that money can buy. 
Frankly, we don’t have that kind of money anyway. 

We are distinctively good at what we do because we start with the vision 
common to us all. We see Jesus as our Master Teacher. His love for us, and 
especially our children, is the distinctive motivator for us. This love for children 
becomes unique through us because we are lovingly seeking to address the eternal 
souls of our students. We seem to live this dimension far better than we say it. We 
may verbalize this message poorly, but we do tend to live it well. 

We who read this essay are among the very few with this distinctive message. 
We are the only way to retain this message in our place and in our time. We are a 
vital and important part of our culture, even if we are not the major force in it. 
Perhaps we have the same courage and the same gleam in our eyes that Gandhi had 
when he said, “Western culture: What an interesting idea.” 


Each year to ancient friendships adds a ring, 

As to an oak, and precious more and more, 
Without deservingness or help of ours, 

They grow, and, silent, wider spread, each year, 
Their unbought ring of shelter or of shade. 


Janes Russell Lowell 
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Teaching The Young 
Shirley K. Morgenthaler 


Learning And Teaching 


just returned from the annual conference of our local affiliate of NAEYC. This 

conference is much larger than most local conferences. It spans three days and 

attracts 6,500 people. What brings them there? My hope is that it’s a thirst for 
knowledge which can then be passed on to the children these professionals teach, 
or to the teachers they lead. 

Each of us needs to be refreshed. Giving to children--or to a staff of teachers-- 
can be depleting if nothing is coming in to replace the energy that is being 
expended. What are you doing to replenish your energy? Are you attending 
conferences? Reading books? Reading journals? Are you talking about new ideas 
about teaching and learning with colleagues? Do you have a professional 
development plan for yourself? Have you set your own goals? 

If you are teaching at Ideal Perfection Center or School, you have colleagues 
and a director who challenge you to continue learning and trying new ideas. Your 
lunchtime conversation is filled with stimulating conversations about new theories 
and approaches to teaching. You’re not at Ideal Perfection? What are you doing 
to grow? Sometimes the idea of growing professionally requires you to plunge into 
college classes. Maybe you need to join another professional organization such as 
the National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC). (Call 
them at 1-800-424-2460 for how to contact a local affiliate near you.) Maybe you 
need to set asidetime each week to read a new book about children’s learning. Talk 
to someone at a nearby college or university for book suggestions. Or how about 
forming a book club for teachers? Each person would read the same book--or part 
of a book--then come together for a discussion of the ideas discovered. 

If we are truly professionals, we know that we need to be in charge of our own 
continuing learning. Most of us find, however, that it is very hard without 
encouragement and companionship. Any of the ideas listed above will work better 
when undertaken with a friend. Maybe it’s time to consider finding and/or 
becoming a mentor. 

A mentor is someone who is traveling the same road, but is further along the 
path. This person may serve as an encourager, challenger, or professional 
confidante. Sometimes mentors are thrust upon us. However, the most effective 
mentor is one who can create a climate of intimate professional respect with the one 
being mentored. A mentor sees what is not yet clear to the mentee, serves as a 
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sounding board, gives advice when asked, encourages, and challenges. 

Do you have amentor? Is there someone you can ask? Often we are reluctant 
to ask someone to serve such a function for us. However, it is my experience that 
mentoring is a positive experience for the mentor as well. So if you feel the need 
for such encouragement, take your courage in hand and ask for help. 

Sometimes that help takes the form of listening to new ideas as they are being 
formulated. It may also mean listening to doubts and challenges that face you. It 
may mean working together on a small project in which both of you are interested. 
There are many possibilities. 

In the last issue we talked about Vygotsky and the need to mediate learning for 
children by operating with them in their individual ZPD (zone of proximal 
development). Did you ever think about the fact that teachers may also need a 
mediator for their ZPD?? 

That’s’s the job of amentor. Mediating. Helping another do something he/she 
is not yet ready to tackle alone. The challenge for adults, however, is that they need 
to be able to see that they need mediation, that another’s encouragement and 
support would enhance the learning and growing process. You may want to go 
back to the last issue and reread the discussion of Vygotsky and mediation, this time 
from the perspective of professional development for yourself! 

Yet another idea to consider is becoming a mentor to someone less experienced 
than you. Do you have wisdom to share? Is there a new teacher in your building? 
Have you ever taken the time to seriously ask how things are going, and to be 
available to listen to the answer? New teachers especially need mentors! 

One thing that has concerned me for a long time is the level of the conversation 
in the teachers’ lunch room. Is it gossip? Is it small talk? Is it complaints about 
children or parents? Or is it a discussion of new ideas and strategies? Is it ever a 
discussion of the ideas presented in this journal? In this column?? 

A truism which I share with my students is that teachers who stop learning 
should also stop teaching. The real teaching we do is the excitement for new ideas 
and discoveries which we pass on to children. Are you doing that? First of all, are 
you having new ideas? Secondly, do children know that you’re still excited about 
discovering those new ideas? 

Every child deserves a teacher who delights in learning. It is that ongoing 
discovery which children must catch and keep. So throw out some excitement in 
discovery. Expect the children in your classroom to catch it. 

While you’ re at it, throw in a little awe and wonder to add some sparkle. Then 
watch your children learn! + 
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The Gospel According To Winnie-The-Pooh 


Philip Heinze 
Chapter Four In Which We Are Given A Gift 


find gift giving to be a tricky business. It’s not the giving, that part is easy; it’s 

the gift. What to give? Of course, sometimes people are helpful, as when she 

sees something in a store window and casually remarks, “Oh, isn’t that lovely,” 
in that “If you really loved me you would do more than call me darling, Darling” 
voice. Or every time he goes to Home Depot he picks up the same power tool and 
salivates. These people make gift giving easy. If you pay attention to the signs, 
they will lead you, as it were, to the gift you are to give and will do everything 
except wrap it up and deliver it to themselves on the appropriate day. As a bonus 
they will even act surprised that you knew exactly what they wanted. 

There are, however, those people who don’t help at all because they don’t seem 
to know what they want. “What do you want for your birthday?” you ask, and 
they reply “I don’t know” or worse, “Oh, nothing.” Nothing is worse because it is 
hard to find and very hard to wrap and people don’t generally like it so much once 
they get it. On the other hand, if you ask children what they want, you find out that 
they want the opposite of nothing which, of course, is everything. Everything is 
equally hard to find and wrap and as far as I can tell from Lifestyles Of The Rich 
And Famous, grossly overrated. 

It is Eyeore’s birthday and it appears that no one has taken note. When Pooh 
finds out, he is very upset and runs home to get Eyeore something that a Pooh 
would like very much, a pot of honey. Which, when you think of it, is a very hard 
gift for a Pooh to give, seeing as you never know when you might be in need of a 
little smackrel. Piglet finds out from Pooh about Eyeore’s birthday, and wishing 
very much that he had thought of it before Pooh, runs home to get a large red 
balloon, which is a very festive gift to give a melancholy donkey. 

Everything seems to be going quite well except that Pooh forgets where he’s 
going with the honey and doesn’t remember until he’s eaten it all. “Oh bother.” 
But he decides that an empty pot might be useful for putting things in so he decides 
to give it to Eyeore anyway. 

Meanwhile, Piglet, who is running to reach Eyeore before Pooh, trips and: falls 
and bursts Eyeore’s birthday balloon. Poor Eyeore. It’s his birthday and all he gets 
is an empty pot and a broken balloon. Both Pooh and Piglet are very apologetic and 
feeling quite sad but Eyeore doesn’t seem to notice. He’s too busy putting his 
broken balloon in his empty jar and taking it out again, and putting it in and taking 
it out, as happy as can be. 
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But the free gift is not like the trespass. For if the many died by the 
trespass of one man, how much more did God’s grace and the gift that came 
by the grace of the one man, Jesus Christ, overflow to the many. Rom. 5:15 


It is the trespass, which we have inherited and compounded, that empties our 
honey pots and bursts our balloons. Certainly we want to give good gifts, to be 
people who care for others, who stand up for what is right, who make sacrifices for 
those less fortunate. We want to be kind and gentle and forgiving, but then we 
forget what we’re about and before we know it we’ve eaten all our honey and 
there’s none left to give but a small piece of damp rag. 

But the free gift is not like the trespass... It is a lovely surprise that God uses 
our broken gifts to make something new, something we could not have foreseen. 
For God takes what is left from our self indulgence and what is broken by our self 
absorption and puts them together and calls it church. A place where damp bits of 
rag fit nicely into empty pots so that what was useless, by the grace of God, 
becomes useful.+ 
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An American Theology 


A God without wrath brought men without sin into a kingdom without 
judgment through the ministrations of a Christ without a cross. 


--H. Richard Niebuhr (The Kingdom Of God In America) 
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Book Review 
Action Readers Series 


Karen O’Connor 
Concordia Publishing House 
1. Junk-Food Finders, 56-1788, ISBN: 0-570-04769-2 
2. Little Kids’ Olympics, 56-1789, ISBN: 0-570-04770-6 
3. French Toast & Dutch Chocolate, 56-1790, ISBN: 0-570-0477 1-4 
4. Service With A Smile, 56-1791, ISBN: 0-570-04772-2 
5 1/4" x 7 5/8" 80 pages each. $3.99 each. 


This series of books for readers aged six to nine focuses on Luke, a fourth grade 
boy, and his sister, Laura, a first grader. Through lessons in Sunday School, the 
children learn to apply Biblical knowledge to real-world encounters. 

Each book in the series contains five short stories around such topics as healthy 
eating, exercise, international relationships, and community service. Following each 
story is a description of further activities for the reader to pursue. 

Although the children and their positive family relationships offer good role 
models for young readers, the short stories seem contrived in their efforts to convey 
a Christian message. O’Connor seemed to have preconceived lessons in mind, and 
then created stories around the lessons. The end product is a package of forced 
messages, rather than touching stories with well-developed characters and original 
and fresh plots. The Christian theme in each story almost overrides the plot, rather 
than subtly revealing the author’s purpose by adding dimensions beyond the plot. 

Additional concerns include several of the books’ physical features. There are 
several proofreading and typesetting errors in the text of the books. Furthermore, two 
of the pictures in book two are switched, so they accompany the wrong stories. 
Finally, the first book of the series explicitly states that Luke is in the fourth grade. 
The following three volumes were written sequentially, so that by book four, Luke 
has grown in his Christian faith. However, in the final story of book four, Luke states 
he is in third grade. This inconsistency will be a problem for children’s full 
appreciation of these stories. 

In conclusion, while this series is a worthwhile venture into creating stories for 
children’s growth in their faith, the forced messages and contrived plots may get in 
the way of the ultimate purpose for these stories. Children can infer these same 
messages through subtly revealed themes. 


Jacqueline Easley 
River Forest, Illinois 
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A Final Word 


George C. Heider, President 
Concordia University, River Forest, Illinois 


“Immanuel- All Year Long” 


ne of my favorite jokes from Garrison Keillor’s A Prairie Home Companion 

tells of the lapsed Lutheran who complains that his church only sings two 

hymns: “Jesus Christ is Risen Today” and “Silent Night.” The point, of 
course, is that the perceived lack of variety results not from congregational practice 
but from the individual’s inadequate sampling technique. 

My present purpose is not to condemn “Easter/Christmas Christians” (at least 
they show up that often!); far less is it to foray into the present “worship wars” over 
what constitutes appropriate hymnody. Rather, I would raise to our consciousness 
one of the essential insights of Lutheranism: that the Christian faith is no guarantee 
of a constant spiritual “high,” nor is it pertinent to our lives only at such times. 
Otherwise put, our faith may well be centered in the events of Christmas and Easter, 
but the grace of God comes to us as fully and surely on every other day of the year, 
too. 

The power of that conviction is known most fully at those times when we are 
most tempted to doubt it. Whether we find ourselves enmeshed in daily details, like 
yet another set of student papers or “administrivia,” or are specially burdened with 
some tragedy, it is both comforting and empowering to be sure that the love of God 
for us is not dependent on our present feelings about ourselves, our lives, or even 
God himself. The promise of Immanuel, “God is with us,” remains as true as when 
the evangelist wrote it in the first chapter of Matthew’s Gospel and as true as when 
the risen Christ repeated it at the end of the book. 

A dear friend of mine, now at home with the Lord, liked a quotation from Carl 
Jung: “Bidden or unbidden, God is present.” That’s the point, only with one 
additional clarification: God is present in grace, in Jesus Christ. Whether we 
ourselves need to hear that assurance or our colleagues or students, it is one of God’s 
greatest gifts to us in a roller-coaster world.+ 
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Got any plans 
for retirement? 


This isn't where you end up when you retire, unless 
you plan it that way. The key is financial 
independence. And that will be more difficult than ever 
when you're ready for the hammock, because of inflation 
and rising health care costs. People are living longer in 
their retirement years, too. Call us and plan for the 
future. You'll rest easier. 


1-800-365-4012, ext. 677 
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